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Our Special Contribators. 


LETTER FROM ANDOVER. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





To tax Epirors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

In ‘our letter last week, we took up the cause of 
England, so far as her Christian good name was im- 
plicated, in the report of her sympathy with a Southern 
slaveholding coup d'état. We pleaded ignorance for 
‘her—ignorance fostered by the long inaction and a3- 
parent imbecility of the free North. There is great 
cause to stretch both this plea and our patience when 
steamer after steamer brings in the news of one after 
another who have wheeled into the train of seces- 
sion, or stand in an attitude of suspicion and rebuke 
toward the North. The London Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter out with an article showing small sympathy 
with the North: Lord Shaftesbury allowing his sym- 
pathies for the South to be awakened by her evident 
proclivities for monarchical institutions: Exeter 
Hall silent, or gone by the board, when they think 
they see the United Republic dismembered, and a 
slaveholding empire rising en its ruins! 

Well, as for us, we do not need sympathy, and can 
very well afford to dispense with it; and the uni- 
versal annoyance and soreness with which these 
demonstrations have been received, is evidence, not 
of our sense of the need of England, but of the dis- 
sppointment of that growing esteem and friendship 
which years of kindly intercourse have established. 

Nations, as such, are unsentimental affairs, and 
exhibit the hard, unadorned horny selfishness of 
human nature in all their official acts. But the 

people of @ nation have a thousand unofficial channels 
of showing sympathies which outflow the cold hesi- 
tancies of national organization. Thus the Govern- 
ment was cool toward Kossuth, but the people were 
warm ; the Government was cool toward Italy, but 
the people were warm,—and when a people are warm, 
they always find means of showing it. 

The fact is, all the Christians of foreign nations 
who have stood aghast at the complicity of Northern 
Christians with slavery, fall into exactly the same 
net the first time they come into exactly the same 
position—that is to say, when any of their own pur- 
suits or interests would be iajured by opposition to 
slavery. The French Protestants were ready with na- 
tional vivacity to tear their hair over the disgrace to a 
mutual Protestantism occasioned by the silence of 
American religious bodies on the subject of slavery, 
and rested not till they had sent over a remonstrance, 
signed by all the Protestant pastors in France and 
Switzerland, to the pastors in America. Our pastors 
were conjured, with right martial French energy, to 
awake, and not to give place to such a sia and shame 
—no, not for an hour !—to cry aloud and spare not— 
to show to the house of Judah their sin, and so on. 

At the heels of this trumpet came Dr. Monod to 
America to solicit material aid fur these very churches ; 
and Dr. Monod immediately made the discovery that 
the policy of the Tract Society in keeping silence on 
slavery was eminently wise and Christiaa. 

England has poured in remonstrance after remon- 
strance upon America in every way, shape, and form 
—always well-meaning, often wanting in tact of ex- 
pression, but showing, as we Americans well be- 
tieved, the stout heart of oak of old Ciarkson and 
Wilberforce—and so, though it galled us, we said, 
‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend.” 

But now the cotton crop is touched, and what is 
Exeter Hall and The Anti-Slavery Reporter about to 
Ane Wheat «aco they GOO E We tisve heard reports 
—we hear every steamer—and as yet have heard no 
cheers along the ines for the free men of the North 
—and low mutterings and half: suppressed sympathies 
with the men who have driven down their flag-staff 
through the heart of the slave. THE PLATFORM THE 
fSouTHERN CONFEDERACY STAND ON IS THE NECK OF THE 
nEGRo—and seeing them standing there, England be- 
gins earliest of nations to raise the question of ac- 
knowledgment, and Exeter Hall looks on without a 
cheer for the free states. 

We mean to verify our words when we say that 
the flag-staff of the Southern Confederacy 1s pLantzp 
THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SLAVE. They have pub- 
lished their status to the world in language the most 
salient and unmistakable. 

Let us quote the language of Vice-President 
Stephens in February, 1861, in a labored attempt to 
show to mankind the character and motives of the 
Seeeding Confederacy : 


“hough last, not least, the new Constitution has put 
at rest for ever all the agitating questions relating to our 
peculiar institutions—A/frican slavery as it exists among 
us, the proper status of the negro in our form of civiliza- 
tion. This was the immediate cause of the late rupture, 
and of the present revoluiton. Jeffereon, in his forecast, 
had anticipated this as the rock upon which the old 
Union weuld split. He wasright. What was conjecture 
with him is now a realized fact. But whether he fully 
comprehended the great truth upon which that reck 
steed, and stands, may be doubted. The prevailing ideas 
entertained by him and most of the leading statesmen at 
the time of the formation of the old Constitution, were 
that the enslavement of the African race was in violation 
of the laws of nature; that it was wrong in principle, 
socially, morelly, and politically. It was an evil they 
knew not weli how to deal with ; but the general opinion 
of the men of that day was, that somehow or other, in 
the order of Providence, the institution would be evan- 
escent, and passaway. * * * * Those ideas, however, 
were fundamentally wrong. Ti hey rested upon the 
assuinption of the equality of races. This was an error, 
It was a sandy foundation, and the tdea of a government 
: “y upon it, when the stcwm came, and wind blew, it 

ell. 


“Our new Government is founded upon exactly the 
oppostle ideas; its foundati ons are laid, its corner-stone 
rests, on the great truth that the negro is Nor equal to the 
white man; that slavery, sulrordination to the superior 
race, is his natural and moral condition. This our new 
Government is the rine in the history of the world based 
upon this great phyeical, Pp hilosophical, and moral 
tuth 

> * * * 

“The negro by nature or the UrsEe of Canaan is fitted 
for the condition which he occup ies i our system. Tne 
architect, in the construction of a building, lays the 
foundation with the proper material—the granite—then 
comes the brick or the marble. Tlie svbstratum of our 
society is made of the material by nature best fitted for 
it, and by experience we know It Is best-not only for the 
superior but the inferior race that it should beso. It is 
indeed in conformity with the Creator. It is not for us 
to inquire into the wisdom of his ord Manuces or to ques- 
tion them. * * * * pemaaiag ave best sttehned 

chy jects of hum Rayer 
W nacelle his laws and degrees > the formation 
of governments as well as in all things eee! he lie 
federacy is founded on principles in strict neta with 
thee laws, TiS STONE WHICH pene poco needle 
BUILDERS 18 BECOME THE CHIEF STONE OF TRE Conner 
OF OUR NEW EDIFICE.” 

This language is plain enough. 
may read. 

Here, then, is their new J 
granite foundation ; and the 
stone rejected of the North, 


‘ Tt has been apprehended by some,” continues 


a - we shall have arrayed against 
Spon, tt ea "Ad cnt 
ing the abolition meetigs and anti-siavery protests 
poured in from England for the last fifty years, they 
had a right to suppose ove nation, at least, would 
reise a simultaneous shout of horror and reprobation 
when this black flag of slavery was raised to mast- 
head as a distinctivel¥ national banner. 

Place two facts in juxtaposition end let the world 


look at them : 


* * * 


He who runs 


ecusalem with its 2xegro 
right to heid slaves, that 
is the ehief corzer- 
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The Confederate States the first political union 
built on negro slavery—England the first state to 
raise the question of recognition. 

We have been waiting for the hot and heavy dis- 
claimers of oppression and robbery wont to come 
from British hearts ; for crowded meetings and earn- 
est resolutions ; for words of sympathy and cheer to 
Northern armies from synods and presbyteries from 
churches, from ladies’ societies, and all ranks and 
orders, equivalent to the protests and rebukes and 
exhortations which for years have admonished our 
slothfulness in allowing slavery. 

These protests and rebukes have formed a part of 
the very public sentiment which has brought oa 
this crisis and set in array this battle. It has 
spurred up our flagging zeal and backed up our 
fainting energy many a time with the consciousness 
that all Anglo Saxondom, with its great lion heart, 
wss pressing on behind us and cheering the fray. 
And now that the great battle is set, andthe trumpet 
blowing, and we are sending our very heart’s blood 
out of our homes and from our hearths to do batile 
against this slaveholding Babylon, where are the 
voices of our former friends in England? We will 
not say where—we only ask. 

Are we to think that if this Slaveholding Confeder- 
acy could put us down and bury us and the principles 
of human equality deep in a thousand graves, that 
Ergland would meet them in a love-feast above our 
heads, and Pilate and Herod be made friends over a 
crucified humanity ? 

In all this contest relating to American slavery, 
hitherto it has been the part ef English Christians to 
talk, and of American Christians to make sacrifices. 
Now the time has come which brings the question of 
sacrifice right through the British camp. How do 
they meet it ? 

Our merchants are losing their millions in this war 
—but steadily saying, ‘“‘Go on, go on—we will spend 
our last cent ;” and those who are losing most by the 
war are most forward to promote it. O England! 
England! What! could ye not watch with us one 
hour? 

But be it so: though all the world deny us—though 
we stand alone, yet in, God’s strength we of the free 
states of the North will fight this battle through to the 
erd. While there is 4 drick in our chimneys, a tile 
on our roofs, a drop of blood in our hearts, every man, 
woman, and child of us are of one mind to give it all 
to this cause—for it is tie cause of God aad liberty— 
the cause of human righis and human equality ; and 
if any have no sympathy with it, so much the worse 
Sor them. t 
It is our firm belief t]t the prayers of many gener- 
ations are hastening tog: fulfillment, and that with or 
without the help and s mpathy of foreign nations, the 
year of Christ's redeemed has come, and that this 
war will emancipate th@ slave. 

If English Christiang would follow the triumphal 
procession when the bridegroom comes, let them trim 
their lamps and put oil fp them now. 


A NATION B@SED ON THEFT. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





Tne fundamental ide of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, as declared by its abje and acute Vice-President, 
is the necessary, inhere@pt, ineradicable inferiority of 
Black Men to White ; hence the essential fitness, uni- 
versality, and perpetuity of Negro Slavery. Even 
were the premise admitigd, the conclusion would not 
follow. Women are gq@perally supposed inferior in 
intellectual as well as f= streagth to men; yet 
this fact is not presume establish the rightfulness 


of chattelizing wormnen. «f [nadia and 


China abundantly proves the inferiority of their native 
races to Europeans ; yet who argues thence the right 
of the latter to make the former their slaves? Ifa 
rich and powerful citizen of any truly civilized com- 
munity were to make return to a habcas corpus 
sued out in behalf of one he restrained of his liberty— 
“TI so hold him because I am stroag and wise, while 
he is weak and simple,’’ it would be difficult to pro- 
tect the traverser from the indignation of his neigh- 
dors. 

But it were idle to imagine that a single wrong so 
fundamental and so flagrant as Slavery could be 
cherished by a people without involving them in 
others still more revolting to the unbribed, undrugged 
consciences of the Christian world. The man who 
dooms the playmates of his boyhood to work fur him 
without wages throughout long lives, and to surren- 
der their children as they reach maturity to the 
auction-block and the coffle, must have his moral 
sense blunted to some of the most obvious applica- 
tions of that far-reaching Divine mandate, ‘Tnou 
shalt not steal.’ Henee Whitney was deliberately 
swindled out of his cotton-gin by comiaunities which 
it had suddenly raised from squalid poverty to bound- 
less wealth, but who could not realize that ‘The 
laborer is worthy of his hire’ so long as their whole 
social polity was based on a primary denial of that 
truth. Hence, while other States have been stained 
with the guilt of Repudiation, none beside have 
plunged into it so deeply, so persistently, so shame- 
lessly, as have most of those which now rally around 
the black flag of the Southern Confederacy and have 
committed their fortunes into the keeping of Jefferson 
Davis. 

The sacredness of pecuniary obligations is nowhere 
so generally, so profoundly realized as it should be. 
In every community, men are found who make 
loud professions of religion and would be shocked 
by a suggestion that they are knaves, yet who prove 
themselves such by their treatment of their creditors. 
To be unable to pay an honest debt is a misfortune 
that may befall any one; but to contract a debt 
under representations of solvency which Time proves 
unfounded ; to leave a debt unpaid, yet live in 
elegant comfort on the property thus beguiled from 
confiding creditors, this is to commit a theft whereof 
the criminality is agsravated by its immunity from 
iegal punishment. Yet how many are to-day liviag 
on property thus acquired and held who imagine 
themselves honest men and Christians ? 

But of.all forms of repudiation that of refusal to 
make due provision for the discharge of public in- 
debtedness is the basest because the safest. Here 
is a state, a county, a city, whose people su 

ppose 
that they can promote their own welfare by borrow- 
ing the.money wherewith to im prove a river or harbor 
or construct a canal or railroad: so they borrow . 
round sum and construct the work, or half construct 
it, and fai! in either case to realize their sanguine 
expectations. The work does aot pay; so they fol- 
low its bad.example. They might pay their debt if 
they would, but that would Subject them to heavy 
taxation—perhaps to the privation of some things 
deemed essential to their comfort or enjoyment: so 
they let the debt go unpaid, interest and prineipal 
and try to fancy themselves honest aad even pious. 
But they deceive themselves only, not their Maker— 
not one single uncorrupt, disinterested intelligence. 
They betray their knavery under less provocation 
and with less exeuse than the private debtor whe 


could pay his creditors in part, and 
to pay would diy. om ous adahenn 


But to err is 
Able : to exalt villa 


weletowy 


the abyss of bankruptey, 
the ruin they were calling 








cent heads, their sin mig 
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compassion. But, as a general rule, those who have 
wantonly plunged into rebellion have seemed to ex- 
ult in their ability to add the guilt of swindling to 
that of treason. Their letters to their betrayed and 
ruined Northern creditors have teemed with insult to 
their dupes, and in glee at aggravating fraud by in- 
dignity. That they were robbing those dupes of the 
savings of lives of honorable industry—that they 
were subjecting their gray hairs to dishonor and their 
children to want—has seemed to yield a fiendish joy 
to these crusaders against public loyalty and private 
faith. To inform their Northern creditors that they 
had invested the amount of their several obli- 
gations in the war-loan of the Southern Confederacy 
—(usually a most superfluous falsehood)—has been 
the standing joke of these pattern rascals, who would 
not have deemed their villainy perfect had they not 
volunteered the supererogatory assurance that it was 
wholly unnecessary. The fact that most of the 
Northern merchants thus swindled have been devoted 
champions of the South throughout the past years of 
sectional controversy has pleaded in vain—they were 
Northern in location, therefore to be robbed, no mat- 
ter how Southern in principle and political action. 
Never before was repudiation so general or so gloried 
in as by the Southern debtors of Northern merchants 
since the formation of the Southern Confederacy. 

Mississippi, Arkansas, and Florida were among the 
earliest, the most inexcusable, the most impudent 
repudiators of public debts. The fact that a leader 
in that most shameful robbery of the creditors of 
Mississippi is the chosen President of the ‘ Confed- 
erate States,” has been one invincible obstacle to 
their obtaining any sort of creditin Europe. Bankers 
and capitalists who cared nothing for Slavery, and 
were nowise unwilling to see the Cotten States 
severed from the Union, and thus placed in more 
intimate commercial relations with the factories of 
the Old World, were repelled by names so unpleas- 
antly fragrant in their memories as those of Missis- 
sippi and her Davis, and peremptorily refused to 
have any dealings with so unpromising~or rather, 
so unperforming—a partnership. 

Two questions are suggested by the notorious 
facts in the premises which commend themselves to 
general and earnest consideration. They are— 

1. Is repudiation ever a profitable experiment? 
Does not the permanent and inevitable loss of credit 
—the inability to command resources in time of 
urgent need—fully counterbalance—yes, overbalance 
—the immediate gain? 

2. Can those who refuse to Labor its due recom- 
pense of wages be relied on, in the face of sore 
temptation, to do justice to any creditor whatsoever ? 


e 


WHITHER AWAY DOES OUR GOOD SHIP 
DRIFT? 





BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY. 


WHITHER away does our good ship drift? 
Sentinels, whither away ? 
Do you see her shrouds through the storm’s dark rift ? 
Do the breezes still her pennons lift, 
In the midst of the shadows gray ? 
Oh, whither away does our good ship drift ? 
Sentinels, whither away ? 


For what track of the sea are her true sails set ? 
Is there ever a port she’!l win? 
Can she clear the shoals, and the breakers yet ? 
Is the sternest shock of the danger met? 
Will the Gulf Stream suck her in? 


Do the waters round her seethe and boil, 
Aad threaten to overwhelm? 
Lies she at their will in the dire turmoil ? 


Te the hearts of her seamen brave recoil ? 


Is there nerve in the and at the helm ? 


Or lack they the strength that some have lacked, 
To pilot them through t+ stream ? 
Do they dream and dream, while men should act? 
Or still, with a seaman’s ski!! «nd tact, 
Do they toil while dreamers dream? 


Oh, tell us where does our good ship drift? 
Of its unknown dangers tell? 
Can you see her afleat threugh the tempest’s rift ? 
Does her proud flag stil! to the sunbeams lift ? 
Oh, say, will it vet be well? 


Aye! aye! there’s the chime of a fearless song, 
From the sea’s trough: where we view ner : 

On her noble yards there’s a clustering throng ! 

She will right! ske will right! for their hearts are strong 
And theiz trust in Gud is sure. 





CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE ENGLISH 
PRESS. 


EY CHARLEs L. BRACE. 





I wave been a careful reader of the English 
weekly press since the war with the Slavcholding 
Confederacy began. It represents the more matured 
and thoughtful conclusions of the British educated 
classes. With thesingle exception of The Spectator, 
I have scarcely found one journal that seemed to 
have an intelligent appreciation of our contest. One 
favorite view of the question is that this is a straggle 
between opposite parties in political economy : that 
the South represents the agricultural and free-trace 
interest, and the North the mannfacturing and pro- 
tective : that the former has been robbed of its legiti- 
mate profits for a number of years by the duties put 
by the General Government on imports consumed by 
it, and now unable to bear this oppression longer, it 
rises to demand Free Trade and an independent Gov 
ernment. 

From Englishmen personally, it is one of the mos: 
common things to hear the words, “ We were with 
you till you passed the Morrill Tariff.” 

Another ground of objection to our Northern posi- 
tion is, that we are making a terrible war merely for 
territory—for aggrandizement—to keep under our rule 
certain large provinces and populations, who do not 
desire to be governed by us; and further, that these 
provinces are disgraced and weakened by a system 
which has always been the clog on the Union, and 
which we onght to be only too glad to be rid of. The 
English writers urge that this is not a war against 
slavery, otherwise they should be in its favor, but 
simply a war for our flag and for a vague idea of 
Nationality and Government, as to which they care 
nothing. Private letters from diplomatic sources 
assert that if this were an anti-slavery war, England 
and all Europe would be enthusiastic in behalf of it. 
The English press repeats, too, the Southern phrases, 
that in our theory “all government must depend on 
the consent of the governed,” and that accordingly we 
ean de nothing but accept the logical conclusion from 
our own premises, and permit the Southern Inde- 
pendence ;—all this urged with an evident chuckle, 
as if they were glad to see Democracy thus taken on 
the Lip! 

De Tocqueville somewhere remarks that he has 
often wondered what faculty it is in the human mind 
which always leads the English to believe any position 
their interest forces them to take as profoundly and 
morally right. At the present moment the tone of 
pity and pious horror and righteous self-complacency 
employed ty the English press toward this country is 
something truly edifying; while their sudden and 
entire blindness to the merits of the case is altogether 
unexplainable. As we hear such views as those just 
described, we ask ourselves, “ What has the English 
thinking-mind been doing the last few years in the 

consideration of our great problem? Is this all that 
an educated people can offer in intelligent judgment 


of a grand question of humanity? Is this all that is 

known of our Government, of slavery, of the struggle 

against it? Have we to go over every step in the 

progress of American political life and American 

reform the last fifty years?’ Then again, remember- 

ing the eloquent words of denunciation which have 

rung even over the Atlantic, from the ancestral 

Island, for so many years, at our great public sin; 

recalling how, while its guilt lay heavy upon us, the 

English mind chose to consider the nation as one, and 

now when our whole people are rising and offering 

bleed and wealth as if they were water, to lessen and 

restrain this evil, we are told to keep quiet, that the 

evil belongs to the South, and with them should 

remain—what can we conclude as to English sin- 

cerity and English opposition to slavery ? 

Let us recall briefly to our English readers what 

this war really is. And in the first place, let us have 

done once and for ever with the talk about its being a 

war of rival tariffs. 

Protection and Free Trade have nothing to do with 

it. The Protective System originated with the South. 

Every tariff bas passed by Southern votes. There 

has been ne session in which the South and the (so- 

called) Free-Trade Democracy of the North could 

not have controlled the legislation of Congress. More 

than two-thirds of the Free states are agricultural 

and commercial, and of course fully as much inclined 

to low tarifis as the South. 

Probably one-half of the Republican party believe 

that the passage of the Morrill Tariff at that particular 

junciure wes a stupendous blunder : though this fact 

does not diminish our appreciation of that morality 

whose sympathies for a struggle in behalf of Human 

Rights rise and fall with the scale of duties on iron- 

ware and woolen goods. 

Howwid this war originate, and what could have 
prevented it? Six months ago the people of the Free 
states need only have said to the slaveholders, 
“Your slaves are property in the eye of the Consti- 
tution, and you can take them where you wish!” and 
this whole fearful struggle might have been saved. 
The Border states were ready to accept this com- 
promise; North Carolina and Arkansas would have 
probably al] »wed it; and the few feeble Gulf states, 
divided ameng themselves, would have soon yielded 
and taken—which was all they could desire—unlim- 
ited liberty over a whole continent, and through gene- 
rations yet unborn, to extend Human Slavery. 

Here was the crisis. Here, our English friends 
must remember, was the question to be determined. 
On one side was offered, slavery made national and 
extended over all that now belongs or should here- 
afier belong to the United States; and on the other, 
the legal restriction of slavery and the sustaining 
the will of the people as manifested in the election of 


that the choics was between Universal Slavery and 
the awful chance of Civil War and Rebellion. And 
to the glory evermore of our Anglo-American race, be 


the putting dewn the Rebellion, sustaining the Gov- 
ernment, and holding slavery in with the iron hand. 
The apparent weakness and vacillation of the Admin- 


strength an’ partly to the deep conviction at the 
North that the Soulh would yet return to its allegi- 
ance. 

To the que tion put so often by Englishmen, “ Why 
not let them go*’ an American finds it difficult to 
answer with proper patience. 
jieve in“ government resting on the 
Fr“ but it is noi a necessary 
that discontent dissolves the Government. 
The governed under our Constitution must change 
their nie in a legal, constitutional, assigned mode. 
Our Charter has provided the method of alteration for 
a dissatisfied minority. 

To ‘ let the South go” is utterly impossible ; not 
hecausc we need their cotton, or their territory, or 
their pupulation, or their civilization, but simply be- 
cause then we should have to “ let everything go.” 

New York might “ go” from New Engiand ; Penn- 
eylvania separate from Wisconsin ; Staten Island from 





Mc tropolitan Police District. In other words, it is 
simply Anarchy. Besides, Separation is Civil War 
dragyed along for generations: war for frontiers, 


two Confederacies to incessant hostilities. 


southern hemisphere. 


and degradation of American chattelhood. 


cidal War, better than this? 


the best judges. 





MOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 17, 1861. 
To tHE Epirors or Tae InpEepEnpENt : 


changes—Harper’s Ferry is in possession of the Gov- 


victory. For it was a victory, a triumph, over the 
rebels, and Harper's Ferry is a very important place 
to this Government. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road will soon be running its entire length, and the 
Stars and Stripes will float over Western Virginia. 
So far much is gained. What next? 


anxiety here lest the rebels at Harper's Ferry might 
attempt to cross the Potomac twenty miles above and 
attack Washington in the rear. Gen. Scott had no 
apprehensions of the kind, but very cautiously and 
carefully secured the approaches to the city, even on 
the Maryland side. This feeling has now subsided, 
and in its place there is now a very strong curiosity 
to learn what the rebels would be at. Is it their pol- 
icy to keep upa continuous line of retreat. till they 
get to Richmond, or near it? Or will they make a 
stand at Manassas Junction, making up for want of 


We shall soon see. 
The prospect is that in the course of a few weeks 
4 great battle will be fought not thirty miles from the 


opinion Harper’s Ferry is a type of the war. That is 
the rebels will intrench themselves at Manassas 
Junetion, and remain until they find themselves nearly 
surrounded by a very superior force, when they will 
retreat upon Culpepper Court-House, and finally upon 
Richmond, From Richmond they can but fly, if they 
fly at all, into North Carolina. 

The weather for the last few days has been intense- 





an Administration opposed toslavery. Every one saw | 


it said, we deliberately and quietly chose the latter- | 
Hencefo.ward there was but one course possible: | 


istration was due partly to the consciousness of 


New York city, and the Five Points secede from the | 


war for territories, for the Mississippi, for the Poto- , 
mac, fur the Tortugas, for Key West, for the Gulf: | 
war for and against slavery. All that now urges to 
aims, and tenfold mere, would be spurring oa these 
Still 
more, Slavery would go forth with its piratical flag | 


A republic would then rear its arrogant head, 
confessedly based on human slavery, and whose great 
oesign would be to extend over new fields and through | 
unknown centuries the infinite wrongs and cruelties 


Is not War, English Friends! Civil War, Fratri- 

We must, of course, admit that there are difficul- 
ties of a most formidable nature as to the final settle- 
ment of this question with the South—such as relate 
to the peculiar form of our Government and the 
dangers from military successes and standing armies. 
Without discussing these, we can only say here that 


they are less by far than the dangers and difficulties | 
from any peaceable secession—and of these we are 


After days and weeks of patient waiting the scene 


ernment, aad Gen. Scott has achieved a bloodless 


For a day or two it is undeniable there was some 


numbers by intrenchments and masked batteries ? | 


Capital, though Gen. Scott has remarked that in his . 











ly hot here, but the Northern troops have endured it 
wonderfully well. With proper care they will suffer 
much less than was expected from the climate of this 
region. June is usually our hottest month. Later in 
the season we have more breezes and clouded skies, 
and less of intense sunshine. Care in diet and the 
| habits of the men will save them from any unusual 
sickness. 

There is not a camp in or around Washington which 
has not several specimens of the new kind of “ con- 
traband” goods init. These fugitives from Virginia 
“ justice ’’ seem to be delighte@ at the present state 
of things, and are already planning for the rescue of 
their brothers in servitude. Here is a new Canada 
brought down to the plantations of old Virginia. As 
for work, these poor fellows are glad to get it—only let 
them believe they are free, and no more to follow the 
life of the lash. It must be remembered that in no 
case have our troops seized upon these “contra- 
bands ;” they have so far all run into our lines and 
claimed protection. The rebels throw free negroes 
into jail if they will not work in the ditches ; we allow 
the slaves to do what they will, go where they will, 
but if they choose to take their chances in the camp 
they must come under camp discipline. 

I visited Arlington House a day or two since, and 
a more beautiful spot does not exist in this country. 
The prospect from the lawn in front of the ancient 
mansion is exquisite. Yet under the shade of those 
broad ancestral trees the sentry passes to and fro, 
and the General, with his maps spread out upon the 
close-cropped grass, plans his future battles! A month 
ago, and Lee, the rebel General, was here—for this is 
his old home. One year ago and the lash of the 
overseer descended upon ihe back of many a poor 
slave, for Lee was a harsh master. He had not a 
slave who loved him, and now those whom he left 
behind within sight of his own doors do not fear to 
tell white folk of his cruelties. 

He was no worse a master than most slave-owners, 
but he was very naturally a strict disciplinarian, and 
he knew too well that if human beings are to be kept 
in slavery at all it must be by a system of terrors and 
not by easy kindness. If it were only right to own a 
slave, the use of the whip, the pistol, and the blood- 
hound would be perfectly justifiable. 

The halls of the National Legislature have been 
cleaned, refinished, and redecorated for the exira 
session. In a few days more our law-making friends 
will be here. Of course the session will be short— 
certainly not outlasting July. But few questions 
will be considered, and it is hoped that there will be 
little or no discussion. We have no time for discus- 
sion now. The Government will be fully supported 

for all it has done, and means furnished for the ener- 
| getic prosecution of the war. Other business will 
doubtless be postponed till the regular session next 
winter. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE steamships Juraand City of Baltimore have brought 
us intelligence from Europe to the 7th inst. American 
affairs still continue toengross much of the attention of 
the British Parliament and press. On the 4th an inter- 
esting conversation took place in the House of Commons 
touching the policy of the Government relative to priva- 
teering, during which Lord John Russell laid on the table 
a letter addressed by him to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty on the subject, and in which he states that 
Her Majesty's Government, being desirous of observing 
the strictest neutrality between the United States and 
the so-styled Confederate States of North America, pro- 
pose to interdict the armed vessels and also the “ pri- 
| vateers” of both belligerents from carrying prizes into 
| the ports, harbors, roadsteads, or waters of the United 
Kingdom, or any of its colonies or pusseasiond ghrnad. 
In this epistle or proclamation there is nota singl@gylla- 
ble indicative of sympathy for our Union, but in despite 
of its apparent indiflerence, it is altogether in favor of the 
North. The Thunderer has undertaken the defense of 
England’s course toward Americayand seems yet unable 
| to perceive how the term “rebellion” can be applicable 
te the action of independent states joined together by a 
cortract, which derived its validity merely from the “ in- 
dividual assent” ofeach. But this individual assent was 
subsequently embodied in the Federal Constitution, and 
, became as binding for aye on the posterity of the original 








| ascenters, as is the act of union which binds Ireland or 
Scotland to the destinies of England on the people of 
those kingdoms, Are the lish and Scotch, because vol- 
untary parties to the union of England originally, now at 
liberty to break away from it at pleasure? We trow 
| not. Why then should our fundamental laws be less 


| the Atlantic? 


| as that of the British. 


7 o'clock on the morning of the 6th inst. 
| prove an irreparable loss to Victor Emanuel and the cause 


| he said that the results of the session tended to confirm 
| his government in the line of policy adopted, and would 
| augment the influence of Prussia in Germany and Eu- 
| rope. The Queen of Spain has given birth to a daughter ; 
| the former is progressing favorably, and the latter is well. 
The Schleswig-Holstein question is in statu uo. 





| 
Photographic Album.—The pretty Parisian fashion 
| of circulating photographic portraits on “Cartes de 
| Visite,” has necessitated the invention of a-method of 
; preserving such precious memorials of friendship in some 
| safe and permanent arrangement. Appleton & Co. offer 
| @ very convenient “Photographic Album,” of different 
sizes, capable of holding 12 to 200 portraits, at prices 
| ranging from $1 25 to $12. 


| “There is one practical use of a selection of ‘ Cartes de Visite’ 
| which ought to be attended to—it helps visitors wonderfully as a 
| key to the tastes or prejudices of the house, Especially in the 
embarrassing half-hour before dinner it is as well to be pos- 
| sessed of the party adopted by the Amphictryon. Here a photo- 
| graph ef the Bishop of Oxford—or perhaps of Cobden and 
Bright—may act as lessons to the incautious sailor in the main 
| seas of small talk; while,in the way of suggestions and hints 
for that same dreary time of blankness of mind alike and 
stomach, there is nothing better than to fall back upon the Pic- 
| torial Grove of Blarney en the table, which is sure to offer some 
opportunity of showing one’s knowledge or one’s ignorance of 
things in gereral, or of men of the time.” 





Army Express.—A company has been formed at No. 12 
| Barclay street, with capital and arrangements for the 
dispatch of parcels, packages, dra‘ts, money, etc., to and 
from the armies of the United States at their various en- 
| campments. The company have good references, and if 
conducted with the energy and faithfulness which the 
Case requires wiil be a great benefit. 





Tke Young Men’s Christian Association are taking 
active measures, tarough various committees and by the 
employ ment of a chaplain, for the spiritual benefit of the 
several regiments encamped in and around this city. A 
prayer-meeting will be held on Thursday evening, at 8 
o’clock, in Dr. Aea D. Smith’s church, with reference to 
, this work. Dr. Smith will conduct the meeting, and the 
| chaplain, Mr. Lockwood, will make a brief statement of 

what has been done. 





Tracts for our Army and Navy.—I have just pub. 
_ lished a series uf Tracts for the brave men who are fight- 
' ing our battles, on the use of tobacco, strong drink, and 
profaneness—vices which grow luxuriantly in armies 
| and navies. They are short, sententious in style, and 
alive with martial sentiments and patriotic pictures. 
| They will be read. They will prepare the way for pro- 
ductions of a more religious kind, which fell dead on 
soldiers stupefied by strong drink and tobacco smoke. 
; If gentlemen who make handsome donatiens to furnish 


| sacred or obligatory than those of our kinsmen beyond 
The action of the French Government 
; toward privateers will be elmost substantially the same 
Privateers will not be allowed to 
| remain in the harbors of Fiance for a longer period than 
over ali the islands and the new provinces of the twen‘y-four hours, during which brief space they are for- 
bidden to dispose of either their cargoes or their prizes, 
A bill has been presented to the Corps Legislatif for 
the coustruction of twenty-two different telegraph lines ; 
otal length 828 miles, cost about 14,000,000 francs. Count 
Cavour, the great Italian statesman, expired at Turin at 


His death will 


| of Italian unity. The Jialia thinks that Sig. Ricasoli 
will be chosen to succeed him. The Prussian Chambers 
| clocedcn the 5th with a speech from the King, in which 
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camps with “religious reading,” will send me only “the 
crumbs which fall from their tables,” I will supply our, 
camps with tracts which will render such reading more 
effective, by cutting up loathsome vices which stand iin 
the way of Christ and salvation. GrorGE TRASKS 
Fitchburg, June 13,°1861, \ 





A Most Useful Article for the soldier’s knapsack is 
Littlejohn’s Soldier’s Companion, containing Scissors, 
Pen-Knife, Pencil, Pen-Holder, Pens and Ink, Postage 
Stamps, Sticking-Plaster, Needles and Pins, Thread and 
Tape, Shoe Strings, Shirt Buttons, Hoeks and Eyes, and 
Awl, in a neat small pocket-book, under three ounces 
weight, completely fitted up with the best materials. 
Price $1 25. This is a well-made and most useful ar- 
ticle. 





A Conflict at Devlin’s—Charge among the Tailors.— 
Devlin’s immense clothing establishment is now “ up in 
arms” in the service of their country. They are pre- 
pared to equip at short notice the whole Federal armyor - 
the hosts of private seekers of fashionable, substantial, 
and cheap clothing, who are now replenishing their 
wardrobes. This great warehouse of national reputation 
seems to be more alive than ever, notwithstanding the 
hard times. 





Another Useful Map.—“Lloyd’s Military Map and 
Gazette of the War” is printed on a large sheet, about 
42 inches in size, colored by states, and showing prom- 
inently all the railroads with their stations, the principal 
towns and rivers, the forts, etc. On the reverse of the 
sheet is printed a gazette of the war, time-tables of rail- 
roads, statistics of the states,etc. As it sells for 25 
cents single, or eight copies for $1, you would not 
naturally look for fine engraving or fancy work, but as an 
outline map it is well worth the cost. See advertise- 
ment, 


The Pro-Slabery Rebellion, 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The Harper’s Ferry Movement. 


Wueraer the rebel commanders have a plan or not 
is a question. From apparently trustworthy author- 
ity we hear that Beauregard and Lee are at logger- 
heads concerning the policy to be pursued. Lee ad- 
vises aggressive measures, Beauregard opposes them, 
and from the fact that Beauregard has recently super- 
seded Lee in command of the Department of Alexan- 
dria, we infer that Davis supports the hero of the 
Sumpter attack. Much anxiety was felt by the Ad- 
ministration concerning the formidable front present- 
ed by the Confederate forces at Harper’s Ferry, and 
the dislodgment of the rebel host was about being at- 
tempted, when, presto! off they started bag and bag- 
gage with no apparent reason, leaving behind them 
charred ferry: boats, tindered bridges, and a desolated 
town. Some went to Winchester, others went to 
Romney, where that false-hearted Quixote Gov. Wise 
has command of a brigade, but the greater number 
marched te 








Manassas Junction, 


At which point they threatened to stand or die. 
There is no probability of their doing the one or the 
other. Already they have begun to retreat toward 
Richmond. For this we can see two reasons. Ma- 
nassas is not designed by nature or art for a battle- 
field; it is not a depot for provisions, and is not 
favorably located in respect to any great furnishing 
town or productive country ; nor can it of itself sup- 
ply a sufficient quantity of water for an army of large 
size. So that necessity may compel them to evacu- 
ate Manassas, as it did Harper’s Ferry ; or it may be 
the design of the Confederate leaders to draw our 
forces, little by little, into the interior of Virginia, 
where, perhaps, by some great feat of arms, and 
with some unexpected development of strategical 
wisdom, they will utterly annihilate the army of free- 
dom. Ail things are pogrible, but all thing not 
probable. 7 we 

However this may be, General Scott is reported to 
have said, in recent conversation, that the evacna- 
tion of Harper’s Ferry was in perfect conformity 
with his plans and expectations, but that nothing 
which the rebels have done has interfered in the 
slightest with his grand pian of the campaign, or 
with the several steps which he has purposed to 
take. 


What are our Troops Doing? 


Gen. Scott is gradually concentrating an immense 
army in the neighborhood of Washington City, and 
there is every reason to believe that by the end of the 
current week we will have not far from 75,000 men 
in that region. When this is done, everything will 
be in the best condition for an advance to Richmond, 
for which, we should judge, the preparations are 
making. The approach of Gens. Patterson’s and 
McClellan’s columns, and the concentration of troops 
from the East, would seem to foretell this. Army 
officers prophesy that the forward movement frou 
Washington southerly, and from Fortress Monroe 
toward Riclunond, will begin within a fortnight, and 
that, when once begun, it will not halt until the 
rebel capital is taken. 


Pirate No. 1. 


On Saturday last the first vessel commissioned by 
His Mightiness Jefferson Davis was brouglit a prize 
into the port of New York. Thirty of her crew are 
in irons, and the entire community wonders what 
will be done with them. The President must par- 
don them or the Marshal must hang them. They 
are pirates by the law of nations, pirates by the law 
of the country, and pirates according to the proclama- 
tion of the President. The punishment for piracy is 
hanging. Let them be hung. 


Tae Vienna Surprise. 


From General Schenck’s report, only eight men were 
killed, six wounded, and eight are missing. Colonel 
Hunter was immediately ordered with his regiment 
of cavalry (the third regulars) to Vienna, from which 
place we shall soon, without doubt, hear of active op- 
erations. Owing to this demonstration, it is more than 
probable that no further attempts will be made to: 
extend the railroad communications and telegraphic 
lines along the Loudon and Hampsuire Railroad until 


the Federal troops are strengthened by large re-en- 
forcements. 


Baltimore needs Protection. 


It is by no means a settled fact that the people of 
Maryland are loyal citizens. General Banks, whose 
headquarters are at Baltimore, seems to under- 
stand them well, and it is gratifying to know that 
the General commanding that district is one deter- 
mined to aphold the laws and to protect the Union- 
loving people, who, though few in numbers, are stal- 
wart in patriotism. 


Fortress Monroe. 


Gen. Butler burns to avenge the defeat of his forces 

at Bethel, and on Tuesday an expedition of 300 
Zouaves, commanded by Lieut.Col. Warren, and ac- 
companied by Capt. Smith of the United States Topo- 
graphicals, left Fortress Monroe to make a reconnois- 
ance in the vicinity of Big Bethel and up the route to 
Yorktown. It took artillery and two days’ rations. 
Gen. Butler has directed several guns to be rifled as 
soon as possible, for the Sawyer shell, hoping thereby 
to be able to return as good as the rebels send. 
From these indications it is evident that from that 
quarter we may also expect interesting news. It is 
said that a large water-battery is being constructed 
on Sewall’s Point, and that the workmen can be easily 
seen from the Rip Raps. 
If, therefore, Gen. Butler proceeds against Great 
Bethel, and McDowell’s column, joining with McClel- 
lan’s, goes on toward Manassas Junction, and the 
troops at Great Bethel are willing to show fight, and 
the forces at Manassas do not retreat to Richmond, 
our next week’s summary will not be quite so blood- 
less a story as this one. But prophesying in war 
times is very uncertain, and we can but wait—and 
while we wait we hope for good, rather than fear any 
harm, knowing that we have justice on our side, and 
that the Great Commander who directs one and all, 
is a God of justice and a lover of equity. 
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WAR, THE WAY TO PEACE. 


Waar shall the end ve of this war? What will be 
its effect upon slavery? What its final influence 
upon the nation ?—these are questions that weigh 
fuch “Upon thoughtful minds, and the answer to 
whic® is earnestly sought by all. No answer cau be 
intelligent and satisfactory which does not keep in 
mim both the Causes and the alternatives of the war. 
wh respect to its alternatives, the war is a mer- 
cif! deliverance from the most abject moral and 
political degradation, and also from a long, fearful, 
and doubtful foreign war. At the close of Mr. Buchan- 
gn’s administration, the treason which had already 
assumed suck gigantic proportions, had well-nigh ac- 
complish=4 its end. The mind of the North was ac- 
cus‘ting itself to the treachery and fraud which 
nad seized the Federal property in almost every 
Southern state, and was slowly subsiding into the 
feelirg that it was too late to interpose any check to 
the downward course of events. We were in danger 
both of national disintegration and of a social de- 
morelization that would have brought upon us ruin 
without remedy. The imminence of this peril is thus 
set forth by a prominent jurist, as quoted by The 
Congregationalist : 


“ Ore of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Washington, recently made the following re- 
maiks, in almost the words here given: ‘Two months 
ago I was in despair for our country. Had the Secession- 
ists occupied simply a defensive attitude, and had they 
allowed provisions to be sent to the famishing garrison at 
Fort Sumpter, it seems to me that there was a to 

revent them from accomplishing their whole plan. They 

ad moved thus far with a prosperity which astonished 
themselves. They had seized an immense amount of na- 
tional wealth, while thousands at the North looked on 
with loudly expressed approval. 

“«Success was uniting the South as one man, and even 
those in the Confederate States who had been most hos- 
tile to secession, were beginning to feel that Providence 
was smiling benignantly upon the enterprise. One after 
another of the border states was drifting into the South- 
ern Confederacy, with the apparent certainty that they 
all soon would be there. The army and the navy were 
filled with traitors, wel! instructed in the conspiracy, all 
prepared to pass those arms of the national defense into 
the hands of the rebel Goverrment. The principles of 
free trade which they had adopted had called forth ex- 

ressions of sympathy, which would certainly grow in 

intensity, from both Engiand and France. 

“¢The North was divided, and its energies for aggres- 
sive movements utterly paralyzed. With Virginia and 
Maryiand firmly cemented to the Southern Confederacy, 
it was inevitable that Washington should also pass into 
their power. Our leading cities, Philadelphia, New York, 
and even Boston, were crying out, through all their 
streets, “no coercion.” The southern tier of free states 
bordering on the Southern Confederacy, would soon feel 
it to be for their interest to unite with the South, that 
they might supply their markets without obstruction, 
and receive European goods free from duties. Pecuniary 
interest is a terrible demoralizer. Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Indiana, and other states, the right of secession 
being thus established, would soon have passed over to 
the Southern side. Thus a few Northern states would 
have been left helpless, while a great slaveholding oligar- 
chy would have overshadowed the whole land. 

“¢T could see no possible escape from thisdoom. The 
traitors, with consummate sagacity, had matured a!l 
their plans. The North, busy in its industrial energies, 
seemed to be both blind and deaf to the peril. There 
was no voice that could rouse them. But God interposed. 

The bombardment of Fort Sumpter blew all the plots of 
the traitors into the air. The change which instantan- 
eously occurred in the public mind of the North was ap- 
parently as great a miracle as ever took place upon this 
globe. From the brink of ruin our country has been 
saved. Though we have still a fierce struggle before us, 
and have much to suffer, there can now be but little 
uestion as to the final result. Our country is saved. 
o Ged be all the glory.’ ” 


Whatever may be the cost, the trials, the sorrows 
of the war, let us continually remember that it has 
saved us frum the horrors of political anarchy. 

An almost inevitable result of an accomplished se- 
cession would have been a war upon the remaining 
United States, on some pretext of boundary rights, 
or claim of territory, or question of navigation and 
commerce in the Mississippi and the Guif. The war- 
spirit was up in the South; its half-fed armies could 
only be pacified by the promise of blood, plunder, and 
territory. The inevitable tendency of the social sys- 
tem of the South, if not the deliberate purpose of the 
political leaders, was toward a military despotism. 
We should have been at the mercy of an unscrupu- 
lous ard marauding foe. And it is now plain that, as 
things were drifting, in another month the Southern 
Confederacy would have been recognized by England, 
with a commercial treaty planned for our disadvant- 
age; 30 that we should have had a war with Eng- 
land as well as with the South. All this we have 
mercifully escaped. While, therefore, we acknowl- 
edge war as in many things evil, and a righteous 
judgment upon the nation, let us accept with thank- 
fulness the responsibilities which it brings, as our de- 
liverance from evils far more dreadfal. 


pear to us to give at ali a fair picture of the Scotch 
clergy, nor to throw much light on the general history | 
of the ministers of the Scotch religion, nor, so far as 
appears, to show us the true state of the Scotch in- | 
tellect atthe period. The Scotch clergy would be 
exceedingly ill-appreciated and understood if they , 
were to be judged only by extravagances of their 
discourses and writings. They gained the hearts of | 
their flocks by their fervent piety, by the earnestness | 
of their morarindignation, by the completeness with | 
which their life was hid in heaven. The very small | 
cegree to which Mr. Buckle has penetrated the true | 
character and history of such men may be gathered | 
from the persistency with which he treats them and | 
ell ministers of religion, as almost exclusively guided | 
by a seliish wish for power, money, and aggrandize- 
meri. Every priest is in his eyes a bird of prey, a 
robber, and an intriguer. Ile gives us to understand | 
that he is up to all the tricks of the knaves, and that | 
he sees through the clergy of all sects. We thought 
that so very primitive and simple a view of the gen- 
eral character of the Christianclergy had been ex- 
clusively appropriated years ago by the cheap Sun- 
day press. 

“Nor have we any very sure guarantee that the 
illiterate ministers o? the days of the Covenant, driven 
from one pest of danger to another, are fairly to be 
taken as the representatives of the Scotch intellect in 
their time. Supposing a historian a century hence 
were to jucge of the intellect of England by the silliest 
tracts and sermons of our day, he would be doing 
very reuch what Mr. Buckle does when speaking of 
the most successful epoch of Sectch Presbyterianism. 
There may have been many ways in which the Scotch 
mind was working et the time, although no books of 
a high kind have come down to us ; and the intellect 
ef a nation may be shown very imperfectiy by the 
casual printed effusions that have had the chance to 
be preserved. We ¢o not see how we are to be cer- 
tain tLat a Scotchman of the XVIIth century would 
not have protested strongly against the intellect of his 
generation being judged of by extracts from the ser- 
mons of the Covenanters. Every Sunday in Eagland 
there are absurdities of the kind and even of the mag- 
nitude described by Mr. Buckle, which are shouted 
out by the more zealous and unirstructed of all creeds 
and sects. We should know nothing more about 
England than we do already, if some painstaking 
critic were to coliect five thousand instances to show 
that Mr. Spurgeon and preachers of his class were 
guilty of want of taste.”’ 





GENERAL BUTLER’S FXPEDIENTS. 


We do not believe that General Butler will be in 
the least embarrassed as to the final disposition of 
the contraband articles now housed at Fort Monroe. 
He will not require instructions from headquarters to 
setile their destination. His ready wit will suggest 
an expedient to meet the emergency. Indeed a prec- 
edent has already been given by General Butler him- 
self. 

In his earlier law practice, the General was obliged 
to take up a class of shabby cases, which he was 
glad to get rid of as soon as foriune smiled. But 
after he was well quit of such practice, a poor loafer 
was brought into court without counsel ;—whereupon 
the judge, with a malicious twinkle of his eye, re- 
quested “ Brother Butler” to act for the case. A 
little nettled, Butler determined to avenge himself 
upon the judge. He retired with the prisoner to a 
side room, and presently returned alone. ‘“ Are you 
ready to bring on that case?’ asked the judge. 
‘* May it please the court, there is no case,” answered 
Butler. “No case! how is that?—the man is ac- 
cused, so and so.’’ “ Well,” said Butler, “I exam- 
ined the fellow, and I made up my mind either that 
he had not done anything, or that nobody could prove 
anything against him, andI said to him, My good 
fellow, that window is open, and it can help you out 
of this scrape much quicker than I can. And, may 
it please your honor, I have not seen him since !” 
We suspect that when the time comes to bring on 
that contraband case, General Butler will show 
Sambo the open window, on the north side of the 
house, and never see him afterwards! 


A WORD TO AN ENGLISH FRIEND. 


Ir there be upon the soil of Britain an intelligent, 
libera!, consistent friend of the United States, such an 
one is the correspondent of The Independent, Mr. 
Joseph Warne, Postmaster at Oxford. Already we 
have traced his pen in more than one English journal, 
explaining and vindicating the attitude of the United 
States against the slaveholders’ rebellion. Though 
his literary taste was offended at the style of Mr. 
Cassius M. Clay's letter to The Times, and his Eng- 
lish decorum not a litile startled by its defiant 
tone, his own frank and manly sympathies for a free 
nation in its struggle with confederated treason and 
slavery, led him promptly to recognize and applaud 
the frank and manly patriotism of the Kentucky hero. 
The following are the comments with which Mr. 
Warne introduced Mr. Clay’s letter to The Times to 
the reacers of another journal in which he has a semi- 
editorial interest : 





“There is a great wealth of deeply interesting intelli- 
gence regarding the rebellion of the s!aveholders; but, 
on the whole, we conclude that our space will be best 











The ultimate benefit of the war will be fully equal 
to its cost ; and that benefit will be largely in propor- 
tion to the damage which the war shall inflict upon 
slavery. Slavery, and this alone, is the cause of the 
war; and nothing short of the removal of slavery can 
give us perfect peace and safety in the future. If 
slavery shall be removed directly by military ad- 
vances, the war will be an unmitigated blessing to 
the whole country. If the war shall but break down 
the slave-power, and necessitate early emancipation 
as the condition of peace, it will be in that proportion 
ablessing to the nation. But there can be no genuine 
peace, no peace that will last, no peace that will pre- 
serve anything worth preserving, that is not wrought 
out by the effectual overthrow of the organized re- 
bellion, and the practical abolition of slavery. 





THE CLERGY AND CIVILIZATION. 


Ar length Mr. Buckle condescends to enlighten 
the world with a second volume on “the History of 
Civilization in England.’ His great point in this 
volume appears to be, that the clergy have retarded 
civilization by opposing the diffusion of science! 
This charge he brings alike against the clergy of the 
Romish and of Protestant churches, individualizing 
each by making Spain and Scotland their respective 
types. He accuses both alike of intolerance, of ignor- 
ance, and the proscription of knowledge by the bar- 
riers of a theological creed. How lamentable the 
ignorance and bigotry, and how astounding the assur- 
ance of a writer, who at this day can not only ignore 
the services of the Presbyterian ministry of Scot- 
land to religious freedom and social progress, but can 
boldly accuse them as a body of retarding civilization 
by opposing the spread of knowledge! The London 
Saturday Review, which none would suspect of a 
leaning toward evangelical faith and piety, thus 
sharply criticises Mr. Buckle’s crude and ill-natured 
generalizations : 

“Mr. Buckle’s chapter on the poor, uneducated 
silly Puritan preachers is very amusing. He collects 
a great variety of odd stories about them, and shows 
how ready they were to claim a special glory for 
themselves, how their fears or their hopes gave a 
coloring of the supernatural to everything around 
them, and how they bullied and frightened their 
flocks. Mr. Buckle has a great turn for putting 
together a vast quantity of illustrations of a general 
proposition, and it is very curious to see what these 
preachers thought and taught. But what is the 





exact purpose of all this most elaborate exposure of 
the Covenanting preachers? If any one requires to 
have it proved to him that Protestants can be as 
tyrannical and as credulous as Catholics, here is 
abundant proof; and if any one is unaware that a 
very uneducated clergy, taken from the lower ranks 
of society, devoid of all superintendence from better 
tained minds, and living in a time of persecution, 
danger, and passionate excitement, is apt to do and 
which the sober judgment of the 
learned who live at ease cannot quite approve, he 

anecdotes 


say many 
may glean a lesson once for all from these 


of the Scotch clergy in the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries. But when we have got so far, what fur- 
ther step are we to take? Mr. Buckle does not ap- 





filled by the following Letter, with its six direct ques- 
tions, and as cirect answers to them. It was addressed 
to The Times a fortnight since, ard startled some and 
mystificd others, as the production of a Minister of the 
first rank, on his way to represent the United States at 
St. Petersburg. There would be less marvel if the Man, 
Cassius M. Clay, who wrote this most undiplomatic 
but frank and honest letter, were known. He is a son 
of Kentucky, of which state his father was one of the 
earlier settlers, a bold man of Welsh strain, who led 
3,000 men to the relief of Fort Meigs in the last blunder- 
ing war with America, which sprung from faults on both 
sides, and mainly on the Washington side, The writer 
of this Letter was a slaveholder who liberated his slaves: 
who has often. risked his life for the cause of freedom 
and of free speech. He has tasted of the cruelty and 
cowardice, and seen the play of the fierce and foul pas- 
sions of the siaveholder. In 1844 he had the courage to 
esteblich a free press at Lexington, in Kentucky : his ob- 
ject being ‘to place our state upon the firm, safe, and 
just basis of liberty... When he was prostrate with fever, 
the slaveholders and their creatures had the courage to 
seize bis press and types, and pack them off to Cincin- 
nati. Tkey did not murder him as they did poor Love- 
joy. Writing of this seizure, this persecuted and plun- 
dered advocate of freecom said: ‘ A paragraph is going 
the round of the papers to the effect that the slavehold- 
ers, having driven us and our press out ef the state, are 
making it a precedent to do the same with others. It is 
true they bave stolen our press—and there are men 
enough in Lexington to put us out! but here we are, and 
there are not men enough in Kentucky to drive us out of 
the state.” On another occasion, thirteen years since, 
he thus retuked half-principled men, whose default and 
compliances then suffered the admission of slaveholding 
Texas, and have nursed the South into its pride and re- 
volt: 

“ It would no doubt,’ said Mr. Clay, ‘be more agree- 
able to our quiet sensibilities to look a Frenchman or 
Englishman in his face, and lay it on some poor foxy- 
headed African, as being the s/ave. Yet the truth shall 
be told, wince who may. However much we may cloak 
ourselves in the huge phrase of dignified manhood, ws 
ARE THE SLAVES! and more shame to us, WE WERE ONCE 
FREE!’ 

“Some 500 pages of his writings are now before us: 
the last wentele the volume are these: after citing many 
authorities, he concludes: ‘Before God and man, I de- 
nounce Slavery ; as being in itself sinful. Yes, Slavery ; 
I denounce thee wherever thou art; whether in church 
or state, upheld by false religion or unjust law—LeET IT 
DIE!’ 

«This, then, in bare outline, is the Man whom Presi- 
dent Lincoln has sent as Minister to Russia, and who 
wrote this following letter to the Times while passing 
through London.” 


Then follows Mr. Clay's letter, to which Mr. Warne 
appends this comment : 

« the ring of a true Man in this. A little blun- 
Sorin ent Britialy feeling may be excused in the brave 
Kentuckian,—he was born to it; and from him too the 
tone of the last two paragraphs is natural enough: par- 
ticularly in view of the strange language held by The 
Times, by which the common sense and the common 
humanity of the country are outraged. Downright poli- 
tical atheism has a lodgment somewhere in the recesses 
of the ‘leading journal.’” 

Americans, at home or abroad, will thank our Eng- 
lish correspondent fer kis timely endeavor to as- 
quaint his countrymen with the true significance of 
Mr. Clay’s letter. But even he has since revolted at 
Mr. Clay’s Paris speech ; and in his latest communi- 
cation to us, Mr. Warne speaks of that ebullition of 
Western stump oratory, in the following terms : 

“The first feeling of Englishmen on reading this speech 
will be of anger and defiance of the United States and of 
‘France’ united to it; and this will subside into cool 
British contempt. Evidently there has been a great mis- 
take in this appointment. It should have been General 
Cassius Clay of the Fire-eating Irregulars, to Cairo !” 


Qur correspondent then proceeds to characterize 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








“Tf you want to make John Bull do anything, threaten 
him with the dreadful consequences of doing it. This 


may be teken as one of the most strongly marked of | 


British traits. Upon coercion and threats, the English- 
man will not do what he wished to do. Upon very im- 
perfect knowiedge, and without the least reason, certainly 


| without the least prudence, Mr. Clay threatened in Lon- 


don. He has now threatened England from Paris, under 
the shadow of that ‘Scuthern’ Imperialism. There is a 
look almost of insanity in this; and one has to remember 
the dual man, who went against Texan annexation, and 
who also, on the other side, went in arms against 
Mexico.” 

We shall not attempt to vindicate the style of Mr. 
Clay’s letter and speech. That is due in part to his 
natural temperament, and in part to the necessity he 
has been under for twenty years of confronting hostile 
assemblies with a bold and defiant air. Not always 
choice in his language nor wise in his measures, he 
has yet proved himself a brave and true man, and has 
borne himself nobly in the front of the conflict with 
slavery. He might have written a more judicious 
letter, had he taken counsel of Americans more 
familiar with the traits of the English people. And 
yet we are inclined to think that the tone of that 
letter was well fitted to meet the somewhat unamiable 
and unreasonable trait which our correspondent im 
putes to his countrymen. A self-confident and domi- 
neering spirit is often soonest tamed, not by cowering 
before it, but by confronting it with an air of imper- 
iurbable coclness and decision. In point of fact, 
John Bull has more than once been breught to lower 
his tone by discovering that he could not frighten 
others into a humble acknowledgment of his su- 
premacy. Jf the English people are really character- 
ized by that unreflecting self-assurance, that con- 
temptuous disregard of consequences, which our 
correspondent ascribes to them, then it is well 
that Mr. Clay warned them so explicitly that their 
honor, their interest, and their future peace all forbid 
them to side with an infamous rebellion against a 
nation that England has twice had cause to respect 
in war. The American people do not profess to act 
with a proud, self-willed recklessness of consequences. 
They are apt to “caiculate”’ closely the probable 
consequences of every measure of public policy. But 
when they have entered in earnest upon a line of 
policy, they will carry it forward to the en‘, resolutely 
meeting the consequences, however “dreadful,” as 
these shall arise. So now, after long forbearance 
and manifold attempis to compromise a peace, having 
taken it in hand to vindicate and preserve the integ- 
rity of their nationality and of the Union by which 
this is symbolized, they will go resolutely forward, at 
whatever cost, and put down this rebellion, let who 
will connive to sustain tt. 

We should hesitate long and bear much before 
initiating hostilities with Great Britain; but an 
attempt of the British Government to raise our block- 
ade, or to relieve in any way the Southern Confede- 
racy, would rouse this nation to a pitch of martial 
enthusiasm unprececented in modern history. We 
should accept the challenge of war, and meet ail its 
consequences to the end. And we believe that the 
knowiedge of this resulute and persistent temper of 
the American people will restrain the English Govern- 
ment from a tco contemptuous disregard of conse- 
quences in this matter. 

But, all national banter aside, we would take occa- 
sicn to utter kindly in the ear of our correspondent 
some needful words, which we hope may, through 
him, reach the wider ear of the British public. We 
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, combination would be 2eceived in this country with 
| general unconcern, and in some quarters even with 


know that his concern at the effects of Mr. Clay’s | 
letter arises not from his censitiveness asan English- | 


man, but from his sympathy with the United States, 
which makes him jealous for the standiag of our 
cause in England. 


Facts for English Ears. 


1. After the war of 1812, fur a whole generation, 
the popular feeling in the United States as decided- 
ly and even bitterly anti-British. Political dema- 
gogues were accustomed to appeal to this feeling, 
especially to influence Irish votes. Even statesmen 
of the standing of Cass and Webster did not hesitate 
to point their senatorial speeches with anti-British 
thetoric. But for the past twenty years, partly 
through increased intercourse by steam, partly 
through the adjustment of disputed boundary ques- 
tions, and very largely through the influence of the 
religious press, a tone of marked good-will toward 
England had begun to preva'l in thiscountry. Inthe 
Crimean war, and in the Sepoy rebeliion, our national 
and religious sympathies were wholly with her. 

2. This feeling of cordiality and good-will was but 
moderately reciprocated by England. Too often, in 
return for a perhaps overfrank cordiality, we met 
with ignorance, indifference, or possibly contempt. 
“Who reads an American book ?” “ Repudiation,” 
“* Slavery,’’—these and the like were thrown into our 
faces by the representative journalism of England. 
The English had little occasion to study the geogra- 
phy or the political institutions of the United States, 
and they could not or would not understand the Con- 
stitutional distinctions between the State and Federal 
governments. 

3. The visit of the Prince of Wales seemed to bind 
the two nations in a new amity. The truly national 
reception accorded to the representative of the British 
throne, the enthusiastic yet respectful demonstrations 
of regaid originated by the people in honor of the 
Prince, proved that all jealousy of England was gone 
from the minds of this generation. Only in Rich- 
mond, the slave-market of the South, was Lord Ren- 
frew treated with disrespect. 

4. The anti slavery sentiment assumed to be the 
iational sentiment of Britain, while often unintelli- 
genily and diecourteously expressed, has had much 
weight against the iniquitous system of slavery in 
this country, and has been relied upon by the anti- 
slavery interest here for moral co-operation and sup- 
port. 

5. In these circumstances, we have felt that we had 
a right to look to England for moral support in the de- 
termination to uphold our free government and our 
Lational integrity against treason and rebellion in the 
interest of slavery. We had a right to expect thata 
nation towaid whom we had given every proof of cor- 
Cciality, would sympathize with us as a nation against 
the rebellion which, through the treachery and imbe- 
cility of our late partisan rulers, had gained such dis- 
astrous headway. We had a right to expect that in 
the determination to put down a rebellion whose sole 
pretext is that the Federal Government will hereafter 
refuse to countenance slavery, and whose avowed 
object is to give greater security to slavery by placing 
it beyond the reach of the political action of the North, 
we should have the sympathy and support of antt- 
slavery Britain. Instead of this, we have met with 
political nonchalance, with cold ministerial etiquette, 
with unlimited scorn from The London Times, witha 
contemptuous indifference toward the result of our 
national issue, and with the royal recognition of redels 
and traitors within our territory as a “ belligerent”’ 
power worthy to be classed with the nation itself 
as a party having the rights of war. And for this 
state of feeling the most sordid selfishness has been 
avowed ;—a sole concern for the produce of slave-labor 
as a means of British industry. That this attitude of 
England should have filled us with surprise and indig- 
nation, is but an additional illustration of our previous 
estimate of the good will of England and regard for 
her good name. 

6. The injury, however, of this breach of comity 
and gocd faith on the part of England falls not upon 
us but upon herself. We can do without her sym- 
pathy. But England has well-nigh forfeited 
the confidence and respect of a great Chris- 
tian nation, already her peer in population, in com- 
merce, and in arms. Six months agoa combination 

of France, Russia, and Austria to override England, 
would have stirred this nation to an indignant protest 
in the name of Constitutional freedom and of Chris- 





his countrymen as invulnerable to threats of danger. 
He says: 


tian civilization. Now, we fear, the news of such a 











positive satisfaction. It is not a boastful threat to 
say thet, in the critical state cf European and Eastern 
questions, England cannot afford to lose the conf- 
dence and respect of this nation, and to lose it by 
preferring her present commercial interests to grave 
questions of Constitutional freedom and Christian 
civilization. 

7. Grievous as seems the mistake of England in this 
matter, it is not too late for her to remedy it in part, 
by assuming a popular tone worthy of her antecedents 
and her opportunity. Let Mr. Warne, Mr. Baines, 
and others, through the press, let Mr. Binney, Dr. 
Waddington, and others who understand our question, 
through the pulpit, let Mr. Cobden and Mr. Baines 
also, in Parliament, form the mind of the Eaglish 
people to an intelligent and honorable view of our 
affairs. We would say to such friends in England, 
Accept the fact that this rebellion is to be subdued. 
Do not let the area of the seceded states mislead 
you. The population of those states is relatively 
small; it is divided in sentiment; it is beggare4 in 
resources; it is threatened with servile insurrection. 
The war is not one of square miles, but of men and 
means. Do not misunderstand the very moderate 
but most comprehensive declaration of President 
Lincoln in his inaugural—ihat he aims only to 
repossess the Federal Government of its property 
and its just authority in the seceded states. To do 
ihis is of necessity to subdue the rebellion wherever 
it exists. To repossess the Federal property at 
Charlesten, we must needs conquer all armed treason 
in the state of South Carolina; and since the harbor 
of Charleston is choked and its defenses are in the 
hards of the rebels, we must march our army vic- 
toriously by Richmond, over North Carvlina and the 
Palmetto state, until it raises the flag of the Union 
upon the battlements cf Sumpter. The Government 
and people of the United States are able and de 
termined to put down rebellion and secession once 
for all time. 

With regard to slavery at this crisis, our English 
friends should remember that the right of Congress, 
urder the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the states, 
is at least questionable ; and that Congress is not to 
be judged as a Parliament. Secession would rid the 
North of all responsibility for slavery, but would not 
abolish the system. But this war, provoked by the 
fears of slaveholders, has opened new ways of dealing 
with the system, which we are not slow to improve. 
The war may abolish slavery by martial law. Every 
blow at rebellion is a blow at the slave-power, 
and if slavery survives the conflict, it will 
come out of it crippled with its death-wound. 
But aside from the fact of slavery, which mars our 
political system as State-Churchism mars taat of 
England, there is here as there an interest of Chris- 
tian civilization vested in a constitutional govern- 
ment, in well-ordered liberty, in national unity, too 
momentous, too grand, too sacred, to be put in 
jecparcy by the rebellion of the wicked, or the indif- 
ference of the good. We must vindicate our power as 
a nation before we can use that power effectively for 
the oppressed. We must uphold Government, that 
we may be able to defend Liberty. When England 
understatids us, she must, she will be with us. 





THE DEATH OF CAVOUR. 


Anp so Cavour is dead!—Cavour, the mind of 
Italy, as Garibaldi is its heart, and Victor Emanuel 
its right arm ; Cavour who twenty years ago planned 
that political regeneration of Italy, which the courage 
and fidelity of the King of Sardinia and the good 
sword of the Hero of Caprera have united to accom- 
plish. Himself of titled family and ample fortune, he 
made rank and wealth subservient to the advance- 
ment of Italy. Twenty years ago he began to prepare 
Sardinia for a position among the powers of Europe, 
by developing her industrial resources and encourag- 
ing the education of her people. The agricultural 
and manufacturing interests of the kingdom, stimu- 
lated by the example ef England, rallied the energies 
of the people in the way of self-improvement and 
self-government. In the memorable epoch of 1847, 
Cavour took the lead in procuring from Charles Albert 
a liberal Constitution for Sardinia—the only free Con- 
stitution of that era which has withstood subsequent 
changes and cenvulsions. Under that Constitution 
Cavour has served his country in various offices of 
public responsibility—always with eminent wisdom 
and fidelity. His favorite policy was, by cherishing 
the industry of the nation, by promoting popular edu- 
cation, and by perfecting the organization and dis- 
cipline of the army, to bring Sardinia up to a point of 
vitality and strength which should command the 
respect of Eurose, and qualify her to demand the 
recognition of Italian unity and nationality. His 
sagacity in sending a Sardinian contingent to the 
Crimean war, procured for Sardinia a voice in the 
Congress of Paris, and brought the Italian question 
fainly before the assembled Powers. He knew how 
to use Louis Napoleon without succumbing to a foreign 
despotism. He knew how to give play to Garibaldi 
without rushing into the chaos of red republicanism. 
He krew how to thwart the Pope without alienating 
Catholics from the support of the throne. He knew 
how to balance conservatism and radicalism, royalty 
and republicanism, so as to secure for Italy unity and 
freedom. Though unversed in war, yet in the noless 
important field of political strategy he was the King's 
Nestor, and the people’s Agamemnon. 

To human view Cavour has been taken away ata 
most critical time for Italy—just as the question of 
the sccular Papacy and the occupation of Rome has 
reached the point where it must be settled either by 
diplomacy or the sword. It may be that Victor 
Emanuel, so long under his training, has become so 
thoroughly imbued wiih his ideas that he will carry 
them cut to complete success. Even the impetuosity 
of Garibaldi reconciled itseif at length to the patient 
watchfulness of Cavour. And Ricasotr is at hand to 
represent the same spirit and tendencies. But our 
gieat hope for Italy is that her cause has now risen 
above men, and that the Providence which has led 
her thus far in the conflict will crown her with the 
final victory. 

We look now with melancholy interest upon that 
mild, thoughtful face, that commanding brow, that 
searching but unsearchable eye, which make the 
portrait of Cavour so impressive in the illustrious 
group of Italy's celiverers. (See the Paris picture of 
Victor Emanuel, Cavour, and Garibaldi, on exhibi- 
tion at Heaughwout’s, No. 488 Broadway) We wait 
to hear, through Mrs. Browning, the wail of Italy over 
this fallen chieftain. 





RELIGIOUS AWAKENING IN PARIS. 


Dr. McCurntocx, American Chapel-minister at 
Paris, in a letter to The Methodist, gives an account 
of a religious awakening in that city, which in view 
ofits agencies and results, is one of the most remark- 
able manifestations of divine grace in the whole re- 
cord of revivals. Says Dr. McC. : 


“ Paris has never, perhaps, been so thoroughly stirred by 
a religious movement as it has within the last month, b 
the revival activity of Mr. Reginald Radcliffe of England. 
You have heard of him in connection with the revival in 
Scotland and Ireland, where his labors have been very 
successful. Mr. Radcliffe isa lawyer by profession—a 
man under pre | tm Vpornee physical and mental powers. 
He has devot is whole time, layman as he is, to the 

ropagation of the Gospel. On the invitation of some 
Prenc Protestants, who had seen the great effect of his 
work in England, he came to Paris about six weeks a 0, 
and opened evangelizing services, at first, among the 
English population at Paris, at the Chapel Taitbout and 
the American Chapel. His mode of procedure is very 
simp!e—in fact, it is very nearly that of a Methodist 
pray er-meeting, with perhaps less method. He never at- 
tempts to preach, but gives occasional earnest exhorta- 
tions during the course of the meeting, and, at the close 
of the public service, invites all who are seeking the sal- 
vation of their souls, to remain for conversation and ad- 


Application was made to the Government for permission 
t 


> hold meetings in several localities, especially in a large 
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concert-rocm and alarge gymnasium. The French people 
began to attend in large numbers, and Messrs. Frederick 
aud William Monod rey acted as interpreters. In 
a fortnight there could be seen what perhaps Paris never 


engaged jp singing, prayer, listening to earnest exhorta- 
tions, or asking the prayers of God’s people—in fact, all 
the scenes of a revival meeting at home. Many have 
been awakened and converted. The novelty of the move- 
ment, and its rapid success, made a great noise in the 
city. Influences were brought to bear on the Chief of 
Police, which caused him to withdraw the permission to 
hold services in unlicensed places. The wonder is, that 
they were ever allowed at all. But the good work is be- 
gun, and it is hoped that French Protestantism is about 
to receive the baptism of the Holy Spirit, for which it has 
long been waiting and praying, and that the revival will 
spread, not only over the city, but throughout France.” 


From an account of this movement by Rev. F. 
Menod, in the Archives du Christianisme, we 
gather some additional particulars. Mr. Radcliffe 
has no knowledge of the French language, and all his 
remarks have to be interpreted to the French portion 
of his audiences. And yet, notwithstanding this 
disability, the meetings which begun with an attend- 
ance almost exclusively English have now become 
almost exclusively assemblies of French. On one 
eccasion Mr. Radcliffe addressed three thousand 
chilcren at the Cirque Napoleon. 

The meetings seem quite analogous to those held 
in Burton’s theater on Chambers street, in this city, 
a few years ago. After a hymn, brief prayers are 
offered by any who feel moved thus to take part in 
the service, and both oral and written requests for 
prayer are presented from the audience. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe then reads a portion of Scripture, and makes 2, 
brief acdress to the disciples of Christ. His habitual 
theme is the love of God in Christ, and the holy love 
and service which this demands. Then follow other 
hymns and prayers, after which Mr. R. addresses 
briefly the unconverted, setting forth the guilt of sin, 
the condemnation of the law, the danger of perdition, 
the love of God in redemption. He urges upon his 
hearers the duty of immediate repentance, of uncon- 
ditional faith in Christ. Indeed Mr. Monod’s descrip- 
tien reminds one of Mr. Nettleton or Mr. Finney in 
their early days of labor as revivalists. The thor- 
ough, faithful, earnest presentation of the doctrines 
of the Bible—sin and its condemnation, law and its 
penalty, Christ and his redeeming mercy, with the 
Biblical way of urging men, as accountable and as 
capable, to do their duty in turning at once to God— 
this seems to be blessed in Paris to day as it was in 
America foriy years ago, as it was in Jerusalem at 
the Pentecost. 

Mr. Monod testifies that this movement exhibits 
nothing of the nervous excitement which was so 
marked a feature of the revival in Ireland. Though 
there is often much feeling visible in the assembly, 
there are no outcries, swoonings, or prostrations. 
Mr. Radcliffe addresses himself in simple language to 
the heart and the conscience; and never seeks to 
move the nerves or to excite the imagination. This 
woik may be but the beginning of a revival of a pure 
Scriptural piety throughout France. 

The recent visit of Pasteur Fisch of Paris to our 
churches, has awakened among us a lively and prayer- 
ful interest in the labors of the French evangelical 
brethren. 





THE PRAY}RS OF SLAVES. 


One of the most striking and affecting types of piety 
to be found among any people is that exhibited by the 
Christian slaves at the South. Their outward priva- 
vations make them the richer in spiritual joys; the 
hardness of their earthly lot leads them to prize the 
more their heavenly hope. Their very ignorance 
gives often a touching simplicity to their prayers and 
a childlike beauty to their trust in God. Such faith 
prevails with God ; such humble cries enter the ear 
of the Lord of Sabaoth, and are mightier than cabi- 
nets orarmies. When the Israelites in Egypt sighed 
and cried to God by reason of their bondage, God 
heard their groaning and had respect unto them. 

The pious slaves of the South have long been pray- 
ing for the day of their emancipation. They have 
never found in the Bible the doctrine that slavery was 
ordained of God for their good. They always long 
for freedom. They continually pray for it. Of late, 
under a vague impression that Mr. Lincoln’s election 
would in some way work out their deliverance, they 
have prayed with renewed faith and fervor for the 
day of freedom. Of this a touching example is given 
in the pious preacher who was the first to take the 
benefit of the “contraband act.’’ He reported that 
his people had long been watching and praying, and 
that “when they heard Massa Lincoln was ‘lected, 
they knew the Lord was ’gwine to come ; and when 
they heard that war was begun, they knew the Lord 
had come sartin.’’ What @ power is arrayed against 
our enemies, in the prayers ef the slaves! ‘“‘ When HE 
maketh inquisition for blood, He remembereth them. 
He forgetteth not the cry of the humble.’ Let us see 
to it that we place ourselves as a nation upon the 
side of these prevailing prayers, by assuming our 
whole responsibility for the eppressed, and working 
for their deliverance. 





MR. EVERETT’S REVELATIONS, 


A terrer from Hon. Edward Everett to a friend 
at the South, which has found its way into print, 
makes some important revelations touching the trea- 
sonable intentions of Southern politicians for several 
years past, and the measures they have used to carry 
out their designs. Mr. Everett speaks from personal 
knowledge, and his wide acquaintance with South- 
ein leaders, and the position which he has held as a 
prominent advocate of Southern interests, give 
special significance to these disclosures. Speaking 
of his own public policy, he says : 

“T pursued this course for the sake of strengthening 
the hands of patriotic Union menat the South; although 
Iwas well aware, partly from facts within my personal 
knowledge, that leading Southern politicians had for thirty 
years been resolved to break up the Union, as soon as the 
ceased to control the United States Government, and that 
the slavery question was but a pretext for keeping up 
agitation and rallying the South.” 

Not only was the slavery question a mere pretext 
for carrying forward this scheme of the political 
leaders, but those leaders studiously planned to give 
the victory to the Republicans, in the Presidential 
election, in order that they might seize upon this as 
the occasion for the long-plotted secession. 
Mr. Everett : 

“TI certainly copsocated the choice of a President ex- 
clusively by thee ecioral vote of one section of the coun- 
try, though consenting with the greatest reluctance to be 
myself upon one of the opposing tickets. It was, however, 
fully in the power of the South to have produced a different 
result. But the disunionists were determined to have 
their own candidate, though mistaken, I trust, in the belief 
that he shared their disloyal views. I make this charge 
against them without scruple, justified by subsequent 
events, as well as by the language of the ‘entire Union 
press at the South during the canvass. 

“ After the election was decided, the disunionists would 
not wait for overt acts, because they knew none could or 
would be committed. They knew that there was an anti- 
Republican majority in the Senate, and that there would 
be one in the present House. They ‘precipitated’ the 
rupture of the Union, because they knew that if they waited, 
even the pretext for it would fail.” 

Mr. Everett, it will be remembered, was very 
anxious for the success of the Peace Congress, and 
the adoption of the “ Crittenden,” the “ Border- 
State,” or some other compromise. He now throws 
the blame of the failure of that Congress not upon 
the impracticableness of Republicans, but upon the 
determination ef the Secessionists to break up the 
Union : 

“These conciliatory demonstrations had no effect in 
staying the progress of secession, because the leaders of 
that revolution were determined not to be satisfied ; and to 
maintain their policy, which, in the light of ate Constitu- 


tion, is simply rebellion and treason, th 
pong amp, » they have appealed 


In view of this wicked plot to break up the Union, 
Mr. Everett repels with indignation the pretense of 
the South that she only asks to be let alone : 


“You say that the South desires nothing but 
and ask whether the North will not ‘let yeu a one? 
uth demands 


Says 





vice. The first places of meeting soon proved too small. | 


But, my good friend, the South great deal 
suaue Gan ‘penen” "Whe dton the Capital of the coun- 
try, although she has but a third of its population. She 


saw before, immense audiences of French men and women, | 





claims the control of the outlet of Chesapeake Ba and 
its tributaries; the right to command the most direct 
route to the Atlantic from Ohio, Indiana, and Lilinojs— 
states whose population amounts to five and a hair 
millicns—(the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad); the right 
to dragoon the state of Maryland and the western part of 

our own state, with Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee 
into joining the Southern Confederacy; the right to 
occupy the fortresses which protect the trade of the Gult 
of Mexico; the right to shut up the outlet of the Ohio 
Mississippi, and the Missouri ; and finally, she claims the 
right for any state that chooses to pass a law to that 
effect to break up the Union. In enforcing these uncon. 
stitutional, monstrous, and unheard of usurpations, she 
asks to be ‘let alone ;’ and when the Government of the 
United States, in obedience to the solemn oaths of its 
members, (from which the leaders of the revolt dispense 
themselves,) takes measures to defend itself, the Capital 
of the Union, the public establishments, and the rights of 
the whole people against this invasion, tong premedi- 
tated by ambitious and disappointed politicians, (for Mr 
A. H. Stephens truiy declares that to be ‘the source of a 
great part of our troubles,’) she exclaims that the North 
seeks to ‘subjugate the South.” * * * * 

“But I pray you believe me that I speak not only my own 
conviction, but that of the entire North, when I say that 
we feel that che conflict has been forced upon us, to gratify 
the aspirations of ambitious men ; that itis owr duty to our. 
selves, to our children, and to the whole people, to sustain 
the Government ; and that it is, if possible, more the in. 
terest of the South than of the North that this attempt to 
break up the Union sheuld fail.” 


Every patriot will respond to this determination 
of Mr. Everett to sustain the Government in putting 
down this audacious rebellion. And these revela- 
tions show us, that a rebellion which has been con- 
cocted for years and which has no shadow of pretext 
in the political action of the North, must be put down 
effectually if the country is to have peace, if the 
nation is to have an existence. 





THE FNGLISH CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


WE have no doubt that when the cause of the war 
in the United States shall be fully understood in 
England, and its beaiings upon slavery and the slave- 
power shall be seen, the sympathies of British Con- 
gre gationalists will be decidedly with the Government 
and the loyal citizens of the Union. Almost every 
mail frcm England brings evidenze of a better com- 


prehension of the true state of American affairs, and 
of a more wise and Christian sentiment toward us 
in leading religious circles. We have just received 
from Rev. George Smith, secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, an official copy 
of the following resolutions : 


Resolutions adopted by the Assembly of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, May 10, 1861, 

Rev. J. G. Miall of Bradford in the chair. Moved by 

Edward Baines, E:q., M.P.; seconded by Rev. A. M. 
Hencerson, and unanimously resolved: 
That this Assembly has learned with profound sorrow the cal- 
amitous position of public affairs existing in the United States 
of America, which threatens to plunge that great country into 
ail the horrors of a civil war. Closely allied as the two nations 
are by descent from a common ancestry, the possession of a 
common language and literature, and a profession of the same 
religious principles, whatever affects the welfare of America, 
appeals to the deepest sympathies of the English people in gen- 
eral, and of the Congregational churches of this land especially, 
identified as the latter are in hallowed historical recollections 
with the Pilgrim Fathers of a former age, and in faith and wor- 
ship with their descendants in the present day. 

That this Assembly would again place on record its deep con- 
vietion of the sin and evil of slavery, and recognizing in that in- 





stitution the occasion of the present political dislocation of the 
States, would assure the brethren and churches of America, who 
with Christian zeal and prudence have protested against this 
moral wrong, of the sympathy and prayerful regard of their 
brethren in this country under the trials they are called to en- 
dure at this crisis, and wou d earnestly pray to the God of peace 
and love that they may be preserved from everything in spirit 
and conduct unworthy of their character as the friends of the 
oppressed, the lovers of their country, and the servants of the 
Redeemer. 

And further, This Assembly respectfully recommends to all our 
pastors and churches that fervent prayer should be offered by 
them in public and private for a peaceful solution and remoyal 
by moral force of the difficulties and dangers now overshadowing 
the Northern and Southern states, so that our brethren who are 
laboring to diffuse the Gospel of Christ in their own land and ia 
foreign climes may be enabled to pursue their blessed work with- 
out interruption, and combine with the whole church of the 
Savior in endeavors to hasten that period when war and slavery 
and every other form of evil afflicting our world shall be anni- 
hilated by the universal extension of his blessed reign, 


From the date of the foregoing, it will be seen that 
they were adopted before the magnitude of our crisis 
was well understood. But their tone shows a de- 
cided leaning toward the North in its opposition to 
slavery. 

The latest issue of The London Patriot which has 
reached us, thus comments upon the manifesto of 
the Peace Society : 

“About the American war our friends confess that 
they fear their manifesto may be too late to be heard. 
We fear so, too. Weare in the dark as to its tenor. If 
they have counseled President Davis to destroy the ac- 
cursed thing, which is the canker of the Confederation 
as it has been of the Union, they have done well. If they 
have proposed arbitration with a view to compromise on 
this vital question, now that the North has fairly shaken 
herself free from her bonds, they have done as much harm 
as they could to a cause yet more sacred than peace.” 

This has the true ring, and we are confident that 
English Congregationalists will soon be found heartily 
with us. 





Tue Norserigs at Fivsuinc.—Do people think of 
flowers in time of war? Welearn that at the famous 
nurseries of the Parsons Brothers, at Flushing, Long 
Island, there has been no material reduction of busi- 
ness during the present warlike excitements. Every 
steam-boat that leaves Flushing for Fulton Market 
carries unnumbered great straw bundles, in which 
careful hands have packed trees, vines, shrubs, roots, 
and bulbs to go to all parts of the country, to add 
beauty to waiting gardens far and near. The ever- 
greens are as green as ever, including some new 
varieties from California and South America, and the 
picturesque and hardy “Parsonsiana” lately intro- 
duced by these gentlemen into England. In the 
green-houses, some exquisite new varieties of old 
plants are on daily exhibition, which are worth a 
journey from New York to see. A specimen of the 
Lace Piant, a rarity which even many practiced 
florists have never set their eyes upon, is shown to 
more favored visitors whe happen to fall into con 
amore cenversation with the enthusiastic care-taker 
of this charming bit of vegetation. A trip to Flushing 
on purpose to see the gardens of the Brothers Parsons 
—even if you don’t mean to buy anything—is worth 


thrice the passage-money, during some of these warm 
days. 





A Word 10 evr Porrs.—We must inform the 
numeious correspondents who still continue to send 
us original poems on the teking of Fort Sumpter, that 
our very critical Printer cannot be persuaded, with 
ail our coaxing, to use his types for putting them in 
print. We make this announcement by way of 
saving needless trouble on the part of such of our 
friends as may still be meditating attempts on that 
fortress. 


* 


MUSIC FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


To THE Epitors or THe INDEPENDENT: 

As our national anniversary is near at hand, and will 
undoubtedly be celebrated by our Sunday-schools with 
more than ordinary interest, and in a spirit of patriotism 
never before witnessed in this generation, it has occurred 
to me that in many of the schools music, as well as words, 
adapted to the occasion, would be very desirable, Tho 
expense, however, necessarily attending the getting up of 
music plates is 20 great as to render it generally quite im- 
practicable to do this, 

In my last Sunday-school singing-book, “ Taz GoLpDEN 
Cuain”’—which, by the way, you were pleased to notice 
80 flatteringly lest week—I have quite a number of patri- 
otic pieces suitable for this occasion, suchas “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “The Fleg of our Union,” “My own 
Native Land,” “A Brighter Day,” “Marching Along,” 
etc., etc, 

I will give the use of the plates of three or four of these 
pieces, and bave any number of copies of them printed 
that may be desired, (not less that one hundred,) for any 
school paying the expense of the same, which will beone 
dollar per hundred copies—not including postage. 

The pieces selected will probably be . 


“The me pg Banner,” 
“The Flag of our Union,” 

* A Brighter Day,’’ (new,) and 
“ Marching Along.” 


Sunday-school Superintendents and others who intend 
to avail themselves of this preposition, should send as 
£00n as possible for the number of copies desired. 
Yours very truly, 
Ws. B. Brapavury, 
No. 421 Broome street, New York. 











In our Paper of May 30th, p. 6, “Two Days in Venice,” 
Women in Vemice should be Norma in Venice—quite a 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
EGF GREAT PREMIUM. Be 
We have concluded an ent by which 


we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a copy 
of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
scrfber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
oo of the Dictionary alone at the Book-stores is 

1 66. The book will be delivered at our office, er 
be sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
or deliver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 


Each Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. EB is a fountain of knowledge, and no one 
should be deprived of it. One copy among a family 
of children at school is not enough, any more than 
one Geography. Send us the name of one new sub- 
acriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 
and get this hook (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by 
express. 


Address 
JOSEFH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 56 Beekman street, New York. 

















MARRIED. 

DUDLEY—COLEMAN—in Munson, Mass , June 6th, by Rev. 
Dr. Coleman of Middletown, Ct., assisted by Rev. Dr. Ely of 
Munsor, Rey. J. L. Dudiey ef Middletown to Miss Eliza M. Cole- 
man, danghter of the officiating clergyman. 

GAYLORD—HYDE—At the First Congregational church, 
Norwich, Ct., on the 12th inst.. by Rev. H. P. Arms, pastor, 
assisted by Rev. Geo. Soule of Hampton, Rev. William L. Gay- 
Jord, pastor of the Congregational church in Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
to Miss Juliette Foster, daughter of Augustus Hyde, Bsq., of 
Norwich. 

ROBERTS—SCOTT—At Waterford, Saratoga co., on the 13th 
instant, by Rev. L. H. Lee, Rev. Belville Roberts of Rochester 
to Elizabeth, daughter of William Scott of Waterford. 


DIED. 


FOOTE—In New Haven, Ct., on the i2th inst., of diphtheria, 
Anna Eliza, eldest child of Doctor Charles C. and Amelia L. 
Foote, aged 8 years. 

BLISS—In Allahabad, India, April 10th, of cholera, Mr. Chas. 
F. Bliss, son of Rey. Seth Biiss of New York, formerly of Boston, 
aged 28, 

WILLIAMS—On Wednesday, June 5th, at Saratoga Springs, 
Rev. Thomas Williams, D.D , President of Missouri University. 

COMSTOCK—In New Milford, May 20th, of disease of the 
brain, Charles Howard, second son of John C, and Mary P. Com- 
stock, aged 4 years and 4 months. 

HUNTINGTON—At Norwich, Ct , on the7th inst., Mary Hamp- 
ton, junicr daughter of Jedediah Huntington, 2d, aged 22. 

LANMAN—At Norwich, Ct, on the 5th inst., at the house of 
her son, Peter Lanman, Mrs. Abby Trumbull Lanman, aged 80 
years. 

MURDOCH—At Elmira, N. Y., June 13th, Rev. David Mur- 
doch, D.D., aged 60 years. IIe was born at Bonhill, near Glas- 
gow, Scotland, his father a worthy stone-mason. By his own 
energy he obtained @ thorough education at the University, 
studied theology under Dr. Wardlaw, labored in the ministry at 
Cambuslang, the celebrated field of the great revival under 
Whitefield, came to Canada in 1832, under the auspices of the 
London Colonial Missionary Society, where he labored, humbly 
but faithfully, in the cause of his Master, till the Patriot war of 
1837, when he became in some way implicated with the troubles 
of the Colony, and was compe'led to remove to the States. 

He was at Ballston »p to 1841, when he became pastor of the 
Reformed Dutch church of Catskill, Herethe majestic scenery 
of river and mountain awoke early memories, and though for- 
eign born, his heart, ever after, was alike native to the High- 
lands and the Catskills. Here he laid the scene of his late book, 
‘The Dutch Dominie of the Catskill.” In June, 1851, he be- 
came pastor of the First Presbyterian church of Elmira. 


~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 
$300,000, 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
Devlin, Hudson & Co., 


Corner of Warren street, and corner of Grand street and Broad- 











way. 
The largest and only complete stock of stylish 
SUMMER CLOTHING 
to be found in the city. . 

Having turned our entire force and means into the Retail 
Department of our business, we are now prepared with an im- 
mense stock of all kinds of desirable fabrics in 

MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
Buited to the season, which we offer at exceedingly 
LOW PRICES, 


DEVLIN, HUDSON & CO. 


L. D. OLMSTED & (©0., 


LL. D. OLMSTED») 





{LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, [linois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent, interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several yoars, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
atthe East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, fo any one who chooses to apply by 
$16-667 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO, 99 BOWERY, 


is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three 
ply, and Ingrain Carpeis. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, ete., 
at prices far below any quoted in our city. 
859 LACE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FROM AUCTION, 
HALF: PRICE, 
GOLD WINDOW SHADES, 
NEW STYLES, 
BUFF HOLLAND SHADES, 
WHITE HOLLAND SHADES, 
BEST QUALITY. 


359 _ sroanway 


Save Your Carpets. 


Housekeepers, when putting down your earpets, don’t forget 
HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 


For sale by all the principal Carpet Dealers and Uphol- 
Bterers. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


AND 


Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








KELTY’S, 








For quality and power of tone, and superiority of workman- 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market, 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
country and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 


change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 


Liberal discount to Clerzymen an Seminaries. 





PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 
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THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, sruzr on FLar, 
&nd is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly 

»orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a LARGE 
PROFIT, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
+ aaliy tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
Bian”? and County Rights, for @ portion of the United 


Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 
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THE SEATS OF WAR. 
MILITARY MAP. 
WHICH ARE THE BEST? 


H. H. LLOYD & CO.’S Complete Military Chart is MOST 
COMPLETE and RELIABLE, being engraved especially to meet 
the present want, from official data; arranged by Messrs. Viele 
and Haskins, Military Engineers, exhibiting on one sheet, 27x37 
inches, a large Map of the wioLr of Maryland and Virginia, a 
large Map of the District of Columbia, smaller Map of the Mis- 
sissippi River, Cairo, Mobile, Pensacola, Galveston, Delta of the 
Mississippi, Charleston, Hampton Roads, Norfolk, etc., etc. 
Price, 25 cents, 


Also, a Pocket Edition 


Of the above, on fine linen paper, together with a COMPLETE 
GLOSSARY of MILITARY WORDS and MOVEMENTS, and a 
COMPLETE RECORD of the REBELLION up to June 20th, and 
an exceJlent STEEL-PLATE Engraving of GENERAL SCOTY. 
12mo, cloth, priee 75 cents, 


Also, another Splendid Chart of 
Military Portraits, Maps, Arms, ete. 


This New and Elegant Work wiil be ready June 25th. The 
large splendid Head-piece exhibits a soldier in each of the uni- 
forms worn in our army, protecting the Stars and Stripes with 
muskets and rifled cannon. In the foreground are Zouaves 
trampling on the Rebel Flag, and a serpent underneath, the 
flag being plainly shown. 

Underneath the Head-piece are Definitions and Explanations 
of Military Words and Movements. Under this are correct por- 
traits of Gens. Scott, McClellan, Butler, Fremont, Banks, and 
Prentiss ; Cols. Ellsworth, Corcoran, and several others. Atthe 
bottom is a New Map, just engraved, 13 by 26 inches in size, 
showing the whole of Maryland and Virginia, according to the 
latest information. The Border of this Chart is composed of 
Military Figures, showing fourteen positions for the musket, ac- 
cording to Hardee’s Tactics. 

Size 27 by 37 Inches. Price 35 Cents. 


Our Charts are all carefully Colored, on excellent paper, all 
mailed, prepaid, on receipt of the price. Besides these we have 


TEN OTHER CHARTS AND PORTRAITS, 


designed expressly for the times. 





The Most Liberal Terms 


MADE WITH AGENTS. 


ADDRESS 


H. H. LLOYD & CO., 


No, 25 HOWARD STREET, N. Y. 


N. B.—SEE NEW PRICE LIST. 
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AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
emmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York, 


“This Machine makes the “‘ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
application.’—Report ef American Institute, New York, 


Quer aang 


BRATED~. = 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“We speak from onan when we say that, after having 
tried all the principal Sewing-Machines, we must accord to that 
of Grover & Baker the pre-eminence. Those indispensable 
features of sewing, strength, uniformity, and’ elasticity, all of 
which are brought out in this incomparable invention, make it 
the first Sewing-Machine in the country. Others have their 
good points, but this combines all, and possesses every charac- 
teristic necessary to make it most desirable.”—N, Y. Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 


DDE 
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PAPER - HANGINGS. 


The Subscriber Orrzzs the most splendid assortment of 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND DECORATIONS 
IN THE MARKET. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES. 
26 Per Cent. below Former Prices, 


S. W. Bowen, 


NO. 532 BROADWAY, 











SPRING. 


I am now prepared to offer my extensive stock of SPRING 
STYLES of CLOTHING, ready-made or to.order, ALL NEW, 
cut and made in the most tasty manner. Custsm-Room net 
equaled. Furnishing Gooda and Children’s Department not 
surpassed. Goods in this line will be sold AT LESS PRICES 
than at any other establishment. Money returned if not pleased, 
Clothing never was so low. F. B. BALDWIN, 

Largest store in the city, Nos. 70 and 72 Bowary, 





Furniture! Furniture! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. P. DEGRAAP,) 
NO. S87 BOWERY, NEW YORK; 


Extending 242 feet through to No. 65 Christie street, and Six 
Stories in hight, making it 


THE LARGEST FURNITURE STORE 
IN THE UNITED STATES; 


Also, Two Branch Retall Stores at Nos. 
Bowery and 163 Chatham Street. _ 

All of which are filled with Furniture of all grad 

best Parlor to the common Kitchen, which we ane ee 

sell at the small profit of 5 per cent., and no deviation, hoping 

by this plan to increase our business sufficient counterbalance 

the difference in profit. 
= constantly employ 150 hands, and lay in our stock for net 

eash. 

Rosewood Parlor Sets, from... -..........+005 $80 00 to $400 00 

Mahog. and Black Walnut Parlor Sets, from.. 3000 to 150 00 


Rosewood Bedroom Sets, from............... 00 te 250 00 
Mshogany and Black Wafnut Bedroom Sets, 

ans neh kien ReRinwe ees depeth ink sheoke 25 00 to 150 00 
Enamel Chamber Sets, from................. + 2200 to 150 00 
Oak and Walnut Dining Sets, from.......... 25 00 to 250 00 
Hair Mattresses, from..........-.--seeeeeeee 700 to 25 00 
Spring Mattresses, from 350 to 1000 





OFFICE FURNITURE—ALL QUALITIES. 
>> All Furniture guaranteed as represented, “Oe 


Flags! Flags!” Flags! 


All Sizes on Hand and to Order. Address, inclosing stamp, 


HOJER & GRANAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 


Practical Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Desigzers, 
and Manofacturers. 


GENERAL FINANCIAL AND RAILWAY AGENCY. 


Office of Henry H. Boody, 
No. 12 WALL STREET. 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND COMMERCIAL PAPER 
Bought and sold ; Securities negotiated ; Bills, Coupons, and 
Dividends collected and paid ; Funds invested ; Claims adjusted ; 
all Financial and Railway Agency business transacted, 
REFERENCES, 

Wu. A. Boorn, Esq., New York. 

Saw’. I, Trpzn, Esq., " 

Paas, Ricnanpson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Warznuan & Braver, Philadelphia. 











W. B. Oapzy, Esq., Chicago, 
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WATEDs, | 
French Bootmyker, 


Nes. 876 BROADWAY AND 114 ALTON S8T., 
Offers a large assortment of custom-made Woy for Gents, 
Ladies, and Children, at Moderate Prices. Boys’ vork made & 
specialty. 
ye COUNTRY STATIONERS AND OT ERS. 


The Flag Envelop, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLORS, ! 
NEW AND TASTEFUL DESIGNS, NOW READY. | 


THE TRIBUNE 
says of these Envelops: 


“Of a variety of Flag Envelops, none are executed in better 
taste, than those of C. 0. Jones of No. 76 Cedar street, New York, 
who, if he did not originate, was among the first to give this di- 
rection to patriotism. He was certainly the first to thus apply 
the declaration of Gen. Dix: ‘If any one attempts to haul down 
the American Flag, shoot him on the spot.’”’ 


PRICES: 


For a good white No. 5 Envelop, $3 per 1,000. 

For a superior white No. 5. Envelop, $3 50 per 1,000. 

For a superfine white ruled Note Paper, $2 per ream. 

For a superfine heavy white ruled Note Paper, $2 50 per ream 
[>>> In ordering, mention State and County. 

Samples forwarded on receipt of 12 cents in stamps, 


Chas. 0. Jones, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONER; 
No. 76 Cedar street, New York. 














+ 


Perfect Fitting Shirts, 
Made to Measure at $18 per dozen, or Six for $9. 
PRINTED DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


List of Prices and Drawings of Different Styles of Shirts sent 
: free everywhere. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 
No. 387 Broadway, N. ¥., Up Stairs. | 


BOOTS AND SHOES FOR 
ALL CLASSES. 


Cantrell’s, 
NO. 813 BROADWAY; 


Is tke place to buy Boots and Shoes Cheap. 

His stock embraces Ladies’ Gaiters of the finest quality, Gen- 
tlemen’s French Calf-Skin and Patent-Leather Boots, and Boats | 
ard Shoes for Children. When you want good articles go to | 
CANTRELL’S. He is the most liberal dealer, in his line, in 
town. 


At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR, 


A friend writing from the army asks us to 
| establish agencies where the Pain-Killer can be 
y./ procured by the soldiers. He says men dislike 
to go to the surgeon for every ache or pain 

— caused by exposure or fatigue, and it is not al- 
ways safe to neglect these symptoms of disease. Hence we have 
a number on the sick list whom a dose or two of your excellent 
medicine, taken in season, might have cured. 


Spring Styles 
Of HATS and CAPS for GENTS and YOUTHS, in all their variety, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

Opening day for Mieses’ and Children’s Straw-Goods, March 28th. 
ey The Clergy supplied at a Discount.-@a 
KELLOGG; 

No. 381 Canal street. New York. 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches 
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At the old stand of 
634-685 


CLOTHING! CLOTHING !! 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 





Joseph Bryan, 
NO. 214 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, 


Is now offering his immense assortment of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing at prices to suit the times. His STOCK is the 
LARGEST; 
MOST FASHIONABLE, and 
MOST COMPLETE IN THIS CITY. 
Also, an extensive assortment of 


CLOTHS, VESTINGS, AND LINEN GOODS 


Of every description, which will be made up to order at ex- 


ceedingly low prices. 

















CLARK’S 
Pioneer Clothing House, 


NOS. 398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 
Opposite the 7th Regiment Armory. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS NOW OFFERED. 


Three Five Story Buildings devoted exclusively to the sale and 
manufacture of 


MEN’S; BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
THE ENTIRE STOCK AT RETAIL, 
WHOLESALE FOR CASH ONLY! 





Wholesale Department thrown open to Retail Trade, and prices 
marked down 20 per cent. All New and Fashionable Goods. 

CONTRACTS TAKEN FOR ARMY CLOTHING. 

A large assortment of Army Overcoatings, Army Cloths, Biue 
Mixed Satinets, Navy Indigo Blue Clcth, Cadet Mixed Cloths, 
etc., constantly on hand. 

Colonels of Regiments will find it to their advantage by calling 
and examining our goods and prices. 


AMOS CLARK, 


NOS, 398, 40¢, AND 402 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


Military Books. 


Viele’s Hand- Book for Active Service. Sixth Thousand...$1 00 
Roberts’ Hand- Book of Artillery, second edition, revised.. 75 





Gibbon’s Artillerist’s Manual, half-morocco............... 5 00 
Benton’s Ordnance ¢nd Gunnery, half-morocco............ 5 00 
Anderson's Evolutions of Artillery, second edition, 33 
SE Cais Ketuch seguir aclans oveusiawaesuends nts e6s-ceed 1 00 
Barnard’s Notes on Sea-Coast Defense...............-.06- 1 50 
Wilcox’s Rifle and Rifle Practice, new edition............. 1 75 
Gardner's Dictionary of the Army, new edition............ 3 00 
Kelton’s New Manual for the Bayonet, 30 plates........... 1 75 
Kelton’s New Sword and Saber Exercise, in press......... 
Col. Scott’s Military Dictionary, (in a few days)........... 5 00 
Berriman’s Sword Play without a Master, new edition..... 1 00 
Le Gel’s School of the Guides........... dietediesnssebeke - 50 
Standing Orders for Field and Quarters, 7ih Regt. N.Y... 40 
Jowini’s Campaign of Waterloo, translated by Benel....... 75 
Ny ey BE I, oo oiie sn icnns 6scnenescdewenes 75 


Capt Ward, U.S. N., Ordnance and Gunnery, in pre3s.... 
Any of the above books sent free by mail en receipt of price. 


A large stcck of English, French, and American Military 
Books on hand. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher. 
No. 192 BROADWAY. 


JEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 

_ LEGE, OVID.—Students purposing to join the N. Y. State 

Agricultural College, will find it expedient to do so at the end of 

the Scmmer Recess, July 15th. The Regular Course of Lectures 

for the current year,en AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, will 
begin with the ensuing half term. 


Signed M. R. PATRICK, President. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


READY TO-DAY, a Pamphlet containing the words and 
music of Eleven Songs appropriate to the times, including the 
Star-Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, Firmly Stand my Native 
Land, The Might with the Right, ete. The music is in four 
parts, and is harmonized for male voices. Just the thing for 
soldier's use. 

Price of the whole only six cents. Four dollars per hundred. 

Published by 


MASON BROTHERS, 


NOS. 5 & 7 MERCER STREET. 


CARD MUSIC FOR BANDS. 
ITSON’S SELECTED MUSIC FOR BRASS 
incl Printed 


BANDS, ——— National Airs. on 
Cards for the use of of fourteen or a less number of Instru- 
ments. Price $1 per set. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 














A list of pieces sent on &) 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Gen. Scott Uses this Map. 


THE EDITORS OF THE HERALD, TRIBUNE, TIMES, EX- 
PRESS, AND HARPER'S WEEKLY USE IT. 

LOOK AT THE MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE SOUTH. 
MANASSAS JUNCTION ONCE IN THE POSSESSION OF THE 
UNITED STATES TROOPS, NO AID CAN REACH 
HARPER’S FERRY OR RICHMOND BY 
RAILROAD. 

FIVE-DOLLAR UNITED STATES MAP, 

Anp G.ziTTEER OF THs SoutHERN CouNTRY FROM THE Last CENSUS 
AND Positive KNowLepD@z,. 

For 25 cents, Colored in States, nicely. 





TOG THREE YEARS’ TIME TO ENGRAVE THIS MAP. 


LLOYD’S MAP OF AMERICA 
Is Now Ready. 


| Havim been engraved on a new plan entirely, and printed and 


colore: nicely on a Power Press, we can make and color itso low 


| as to @fy competition, The usual price of a Map of this size is 


from $ to 8. 
IT IS FOUR FEET SQUARE, 

Printd on an entire sheet of strong white linen paper, and 
shows'o the reader, atone glance, from CANADA to TEXaS, 
and isacknowledged by all railroad men to be the most COR- 
RECTMap ever offered to the people of this country, and is used 
by then altogether. To show how correct this Map is, we will 
just sa that, on the 16th of May, the Alabama and Florida Rail- 
road wis opened from Pensacola to Montgomery, Alabama, and 
it is lad down correctly on our Map 

LLOYD'S RAILRO4&D MAP SHOWS EVERY RAILROAD 
IN RUNNING ORDER UP TO FEB. 1, 1861. Every station and 
city ismarked down on the roads, and the distances between 
each shtion, and the total length of the road. Every River in 
Awerira is traced out, and the fowns and Cities on the Ohio and 
Missisippi, and other Rivers, are marked down plainly. ALL 
THE IORTS, BATTERIES, AND STRONGHOLDS IN THIS 
COUNTRY ARE LAID DOWN PROMINENTLY. The reader 
can ses the situation of the NORTHERN and SOUTHERN 
STATIS, and can comprehend at a glaace the immense extent 
of terrtory owned by the South, which is washed by the sea for 
more taan two thousand miles. 

In aldition to the main Map, there is a Mapof FLORIDA 
BAY aad FORTIFICATIONS inserted in the blank space at the 


| foot of the !arge Map, South, which is on a scale TEN TIMES 


AS L‘KGE asthe main Map, showing every Battery, and the 
counties of Santa Rosa and Escambia, Florida, surveyed and 
drawn by order of Congress in 1560, for the location of the land- 
grants to the Railroad Company, which IS ALONE WORTH 
THE PRICE OF THE MAP. 

30,000 CITIES, TOWNS, AND STATIONS ARE LAID DOWN 
ON LLOYD’S MAPS. 

A VALUADLE Frature.—On the back of the sheet on which 
Lloyd s Map is printed, is the name of each Railroad, its total 
length, cost of fare, where passengers breakfast, dine, and sup, 
and a sketch of every Town, City, River, and Fort ; also, an His- 
torica) sketch, and the population of each place, from the last 
census, and other reliable information of the latest date. This 
information will be of great value to every one at the present 
time, and is alone worth three times the price of the Map. The 
amount of information given on the back is equal to an octavo 
volu ne of 300 pages—iaformation that cannot be had elsewhere 
for $10—all for 25 cents. 

A TIME IND‘CATOR is also inserted on the face of Lloyd's 
Great United States Railroad Map, showing the difference in 
time at Washington City, D. C., and the principal cities in this 
country and Europe. Thus, when it i3 12 o'clock, M., at Wash- 
ington, itis HALF PAST TWO O’CLOCK the following night 
at Jeddo, Japan—being 14 hours ahead of our time at Jeddo. 
Lloyd’s map can be folded up and put away without creasing, or 
hung up on the wall. 

Agents will find that they can sell from 20 to 40 copies of the 
colored edition daily. Itcan be sent by mail, in strong wrap- 
pers, by the quantity, at ONE CENT per copy. Sending the 
map by mail does not injure it at all. 

NO LICENSE IS REQUIRED TO SELL THIS MAP IN ANY 
STATE IN AMERICA. 

As there isto much deception practiced on the public nowa- 


| days by humbug Maps of the Seat of War, we have thought it 


advisable to submit evideace of the correctness of this Map. 
Newakk, New Jersey, 1861. 

J.T. Luoyp: Icclosed is $$ ; I consider your map alone worth 

that amount. JOHN 8. DARCY, 
Presiden’ New Jersey R. R. Co. 
LoGANsport, Peoria & BURLINGTON RAILROAD, 1851. 

J.T, Lioyp: Send me twenty-five copies of your valuabie map 
for use of our stations. 

CHARLES FOLLETT. General Ticket Agent. 
United States Lanp Orrice, Pensacola, Florida. 
J.T. Luoyp: Send me two copies of your valuable map every 
week. H. WELLS, 
Land Commissioner. 
Orrice MicuiGAN CENTRAL RaiLroaD Co, H 
Dera@oit, 1861. 

Mr. Dasrus CLark, Agent Michigan Central Railroad Co., No. 
173 Broadway, New York.—Dear Sir: We believe from the plan 
of Lloyd’s Map, and its ckeapness, that it will supersede all 
competitors. Mr. R. N. Rice, our Superintendent, is quite 
pleased with Lloyd’s Map, and hereby directs you to pay $30 for 
ten copies, to be sent yearly to the address of the following per- 
sons connected with our road. Respectfully, 

THOMAS FRASER, Gen. Tkt. Agt. Mich, Cen. R. R. Co. 
Orrics oF THe Genesee Fares, 
Rocuestzr, N. Y., April 9, 1861. 

J.T. Lioyp: I think your map a most valuable one. I should 
think it would have a great sale. 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Proprietor of Genesee Farmer. 
LLoyr’s RAILROAD Map, said to be the most comprehensive and 
accurate map published.— Norwich (Ct.) Aurora, 
Liorp’s RartroaDd Map is the most accurate map and guide 
extant.— Norwich (Ct ) Courier. 
Wasniyoton City, February 6, 1861. 
J, T. Liorp—Dear Sir: Inclosed find $1, the worth of which 
please forward in your R. KR. Maps. I wish to use them before 
the Legisiatures of the Southern states. 
Respectfully, GEN. DUFF GREEN. 
GanERAL Sup’t’s Orricr VinGIniA AND TENN. R. R. Co., 
LyncupursG, Va., February 1, 1861. 
Deak Sir: I think highly of your “American Map,” and in- 
close you $20 in order to aid in keeping it up. 
Yours truly, E. H, GILL, Gen. Supt. 
J.T. Luoyp, 164 Broadway, New York. 
Orrics or Tue GENESBE FARYER, 
4 Rocnestes, N. Y., April 9, 1842. 
J. T. Luoyp: I think your Mapa most valuable one. I should 
iin it would have a great sale. JOSEPH HAKRIS, 
Proprietor of Genesee Farmer. 
(Ge SEND MONEY FOR SAMPLE Copy and Private Cir- 
cular, giving Terms. Agents can sell this Map to everybody 
they call on, as it is the cheapest and best Map in the United 
States, and shows at a glance from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Guif of Mexico. Single copies, 25 cents; 8 copies for $1. Sent 
by mailanywhere. No stamps taken. Address, 
J. T. LLOYD, Publisher, 
No. 164 Broadway, New York City, N, Y.; 
London: No. 156 Cheapside. 


Mosquitoes !!! 10,000 
PIECES NETS FOR 50 CENTS PER PIECE. 
1,200 pieces extra, 10 yards long, 2% yards wide. 
HARTWELL’S PATENT. 


PALMER'S PATENT CANOPIES. 
BOBINET LACE, 


All Kinds, 


KELTWS, 399 


Reet VALUABLE WORKS, 





BROADWAY. 





Maller’s Life of Trust. With an Introduction by Francis 
Wayland, DD. 12mo, clo’h, $1 25. 

This remarkable and valuable book is also highly popular. 
The seventh edition has already been called for. 

Bateman’s Life ef Bishop Wilson. With Portraits, 
Maps, and lliustratisns. Royal 8vyo, cloth, $3. 

A noble biography of a remarkable man. 

Gesse’s Romance of Natural Histery. With elegant 
Illustraticns. 12mo, cloth, $i 25, 

A beautiful and popular book. 

First Things; or, Development of Church Life. By Baron 
Stow, D.D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

*‘An admirable exposition of the principles and spirit of the 
New Testament as seen in the lives of the first Christians.” —Jn- 
dependent, 

Christinn Brotherhood. By Baron Stow, D.D. 16mo, cloth 
50 cents. 

Prof. Phelps’ “Still Hour.” 
16mo, cloth, 38 cents. 

Litte Mary 3 an Illustration of the Power of Jesus to Save 
even the Youngest. Introduction by Dr. Stow. 16mo, cloth, 
31 cents. (Just published.) 

This is a charming story of the recent precious Christian ex- 
perience of a child of thirteen years. 

The Christian’s Daily Treasury. By Rev. E. Temple, 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

“It is altogether an admirable work.’”"—Dr. Sprague. 

The Suffering Savior. By Fred. W. Krummacher, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Gibson’s Year of Grace ; a History of the Revival in Ire- 
land. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

A soul stirring record of a wonderful work. 

Hackett’s [llustratious of Scripture. A New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

“Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘ Evidences,’ "— 
Rufus Choate, 

Kitio’s History of Palestine. With 200 Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25, 

An elaborate and truly valuable work. 

Evepir gs with the Doctrines. By Nehemiah Adams, DD, 
2mo, cloth, $1 25, 

“We know of no work on theology which meets so many of the 
modern heresies.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

The Harvest and the Keapers. Home Work for All, and 
a do it. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 16mo, c'oth, 63 
cents, 

A stirring call to labor in the service of Christ. 

Cruden’s Condensed Concordance. 8vo, cloth, $1. 
Invaluable in every family, and very cheap. 

Thornton’s Pulpit of the Revolution. With copious 
Historical Notes and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Avnual of Scientific Discovery for 1861. Edited by 
David A. Wells, A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

The Greyson Letters. By Henry Rogers, author of “The 
Eclipse of Faith.” 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“The genius of the author sparkles on every page.”—Metho- 
dist Protestant. 

The Signet-Ring and other Gems. By Rev. J. De Liefde. 
16mo, cloth, 63 cen s. 

“A beautiful book—fresh, rich, and entertaining.”—N. Y. 
Observer. 

Benefit of Christ’s Death. By Aonio Paleario, 16mo, 
cleth, 38 cents. 

A precious testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus, 
et in History. By Robert Turnbull, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 


Tiirty-second Evlition. 


Life of James Montgomery. By Mrs. H. C. ight. 
lamo, cloth, $1 25. g y y Mrs. H. C. Knight. 


Eee Any work sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Gould & Lincoln, 


No. 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


New Sunday-Schoeol Books. 


THE TEACHER TEACHING : a Practical View of the Relations 





and Duties of the Sunday-School Teacher........... 75 cts 
THE ROCK ; with an Introduction by Rev. H. A. Board- 

IN 53 8d nis binder cbved vurinacucedeecede Tee 7% * 
DOING AND SUFFERING........................000% 40 " 
THE YOUNG ORGANIST....... 0000000. e cece eee 35 * 


COMFORTING PROMISES FROM THE BIBLE........ 25 " 


fF When it is inconvenient to visit the city, Sunday-Schools 
can send us a catalogue of books in their library, and we will 
select and forward any number of new books, from which selec- 
tiens can be made, and those not wanted can be returned at our 
expense. 

G. 8S. SCOFIELD, 





Amer. Sunday-School Union Depository, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 











RENCH CHINA AND CUT GLASS AT PRICES 
F FORMERLY PAID FOR COMMON GOODS. , 





Our customers feed not fear being disappointed. as we have 
received a large quantity of the following articles, which we will 
positively sell at the price indicated : 

White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.. 827 00 
3 25 


Fine French Cut Glass Goblets, @doz......... 1 60 
Fine Brooklyn Cut Ginss Goblets, @ doz...... 400 
Fine Brooklyn Cut Glass Champagnes, @doz 3 25 
Fine Brookiyn Cat Giass Clarets, 8 doz..... e 300 
Fine Breos lyn Cut Glass Wines, ® doz. 1 50 
Fine Breoklyn Cut GlassSetof4 Decanters 8 75 
Silver-Plated Tea Sctss 6 pieces. TO ; 
Silver=-Plated Tea Sects. very rich ........... .. 2009 
SilversPiated Tabic Fe rks and Spoons, 8 dvx 3 50 
Silver-Plated Teaspoons, doz .............. 175 
Silver-Plated Castors, each... .... .-. 6 se seeeee 450 


Also, a most beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
at very low prices. 


E. V. Haughwout & Co., 


Nos. 48&, 490, and 492 BROADWAY, corner of Broome st. 


| OMF FOR INEBRIATES, CLEVELAND, 0.— 
Sufferers from Alcohol or Opiam, send for a Circular. giv- 
T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor. 





ing full information. 


NOW BEAvY. 





THE 


National Quarterly Review. 
Be. Vs, <9 RS, 286 tk. 


CONTENTS: 
I.—Ancient Civilization of the Hindoes. 
1i.—The Jesuits and their Founder. 
1l!l.—Jeremy Bevtham and his Theery ef Logis- 
lation. 
1V.—Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes. 
V.—Kecent French Liiteratare. 
ViI.—The Canadas, their Position and Destiny. 
VIl.—The Sciences among the Ancients and Mod- 
erns. 
VAII.—Danish and Swedish Poctry. 
IX.—The Secession Rebellion; Why it must be Put 


Down. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms, including several 
Critiques. 


Xi.—Recent Standard Publications in Foreign 
Languages, and Publications Received, 





Subscription price, THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, IN AD- 
VANCE. SINGLE COPIES, ONE DOLLAR. 

The work may be had of agents in all parts of the United 
States and the Canadas. 

The undersigned, to whom all communications are to be ad- 
dressed, wiil send it free of postage, on receipt of subscription 
price. 

Orders for specimen copies must, in all cases, be accompanied 
with 75 cents in postage stamps. 

E. IL. SEARS, Editor and Proprietor, New York. 

General Agents, Ress & Touszr, No. 121 Nassau street. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 
$150. PIANOS. $150. 


ELEGANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE! 
WARRANTED! 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION, 

Our regular styles of LARGE PIANO-FORTES, 615, 634, 6%, 
7, and 7g octaves, we continue to make with all the late improve 
ments, at from $175 to $500, according to size and finish. Large 
discounts made to cash buyers. 

Illustrated price-lists and cireulars furnished on application. 

Al our Piano-Fortes have our great improvement, our 

PATENT INSULATED IRON RIM, 
making them the best and most durable in the world, 
(= SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“@a 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or the money refunded. 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
Albany, N. Y. 








New Store! 
New Goods!! 
Latest Styles!!! 


All the Novelties in YOUTH’S and CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


" §. F. WHITING'S, 


No. 338 Falton street, 
Next to Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn. 


OCKWELL’S PURE GRAPE AND BLACK. 

BERRY WINES are sold by E. GOODRNOUGH, No, 122 
Nassau street, N. Y.; BR. J. DAVIES, No. 260 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn; A. B. CHADWICK, corner Court and President 
streets, Brooklyn; H. A. FOOTE, No. 254 Greenwich street, 
N. Y.; F. A. ROCKWELL, Ridgefield, Ct. 

Pure Wine.—“‘ It is well known that imported Wines cannot 
be trusted. Our churches and families now have a reliable op- 
portunity of procuring a genuine article. We have examined 
the Wines of Mr. Rockwell, and know his reliability, and indorse 








THREE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 
Just received, 100 pieces Tapestry Brussels, Crossley’s make, 
new patterns, for gale at retail for cash only. 
THREE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 
A large stock of Three-ply and Ingrain Carpets, in the various 
qualities ; prices reduced. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, 
No. 273 Canal, through to No. 31 Howard st., 
Between Broadway and Elm st., New York. 


VHE LADY READERS OF THIS PAPER CAN 
get Beautiful Gaiter Boots from 12s. to 20s.; Slippers, Ties, 
and Toilet Slippers. 6s. te 7s. per pair, with Ladies’. Misses’, Boys’, 
and Infants’ Boots and Shoes, of ali Styles and Prices, at 
MILLER & CO.’S, No 387 Canal st. 


PARK HOTEL; 








COBNER OF 
BEEKMAN AND NASSAU STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


The Proprietor of this New and Extensive Hotel takes grea 
pleasure in announcing that he is now prepared to receive his 
Guests and the Traveling Public. He assures all who may desire 
to make this House their Home during their visits to the city, 
that no efforts will be spared to give entire satisfaction. 

Its location is Central, being in the immediate vicinity of the 
Pack, near all of the various lines of Railroads aud Stages, and 
is therefore especially adapted to meet the wants of those who 
may visit the city for a few days on business or pleasure. 

The table is supplied with the best that the market affords. 

Every attention will be paid to Families. The terms are such 
as eannot fail to satisfy all who may favor this Hotel with their 
patronage. G. WIGHT, 


Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 


REFRIGERATORS! 
TABLE CUTLERY! 
TLA-TRAYS AND WAITERS! 
ICE-CREAM FREEZERS! 
WATER COOLERS! 
CAMP CHAIRS! : 
COOKING UTENSILS! 
WOODEN ANB TIN WARES! 
ll of the best make and at honest prices. 


ALEX. DELMAR, No. 766 Broad way. 


GRAND FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRA- 
TION.—G. A. LILLIENDAHL’S Excelsior Fire vorks. The 
Best, Most Brilliant, and Safe. Public and Private Exhibitions 
furnished. FUNSTON & SCOFIELD, General Agents, 
Depot No, 62 John st., near William, N. Y. 


BUNTING—Red, White, and Bine—FOR FLAGS. 


Best English—19 inches wide—all Worsted. For sale at 25 
cents per yard. Samples sent by mail, and orders, with the 
money, by express, 

THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Manufacturing Stationers, Nos. 127 and 129 William st. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 
TENNYSON, 


The first ever Published, just received by 


PAUL & CURTIS, 
NO. 594 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A Complete Assortment of American and Fortign CARTES DE 
VISITE, Wholesale and Retail. 


ARNUMWS AMERICAN MUSE UM. 


To be seen at all hours, the wonderful 
VIRGINIA DWARF FAMILY, 

consisting of Major WALTERS, aged 51 years, and the two 
Misses WALTERS, aged respectively 42 and 45 ; only 30, 34, and 
28 inches high, making them the most Extraordinary LILIPU- 
TIAN FAMILY known. The wonderfal ALBINO FAMILY 
from Madagascar, WHITE AS SNOW, WHITE HAIR, and PINK 
EYES, though born of black parents. The great roaring, bark- 
ing, black SEA LION, WHAT IS IT? AQUARIAL GARDEN, 
MONSTER SERPENTS, RELICS FROM FORT SUMPTER, etc. 

PATRIOTIC DRAMATIC ENTERCAINMENTS every after- 
noon and evening. Admittance toall, 25cents. Children under 
10 years, 15 cents. 


NDIVIDUAL WELL VERSED IN THE 
\-- language, and speaking the English qui te fiuent! y; 
wishes a situation as Teacher of Mathematics and Natural Sci- 
ences. Ample references given. Address C. W. VON COELLN, 
Orwell, Ohio. 

@S PATENT ELASTIC LEGS AND 
SO iande for lost limbs. Manufactared only by WM SELPHO, 
No. 516 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


ow TO MAKE SOME MONEY.—WE WISH 
H to engage a good responsible person in every county, and 
will enter into such an arrangement as will enable them to make 
from $3 to $5 per day profit. Send for particulars, inclosing 


stamp. 
P JONES & CLARK, Publishers, 
No. 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


ISS EMILY A. MOSS, CLAVERACK, COL. 

co., New York, a graduate, wants a situation to teach 
Higter English, Latin, French, German, and Piano Music. The 
best of references given. Salary $250 a year, and board. 


el 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, No. 24 
ae = Ry sup teachers oa —— 
rchases for Schools and Families. Address Rev. @. G. 
aM, Box 371, N. Y. ‘ s 


66 ie OF THE FREE”—SUNG 4ND THRICE 
repeated by desire before the President and Hon. Mem- 
. and Ee —_— of the 









































Washington, cents. Pub- 
lished at DODWORTH’S, No. 6 Astor place, N. ¥. { 


HOMES FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS! 
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“SILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
ee FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS 





IN THE 
GAKDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 


_—— 


Central Railroad Company 
HAVE Fox SALE 


1,200,009 Acres 
RICH FARMING LANDS 


TRACTS OF FORTY 


The Tilinois 


ACRES AND UPWARD, 
On 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES, 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORK ING-MEN. 

The attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of the 
community is directed to the following statements and liberal im- 
ducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, a3 they will perceive, will enable them, by proper oy 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes for 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very lithe 


capital. 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an im- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. There is no por- 
tiop of the world where all the conditions of climate and soil se 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Conn and 
Wuear, as the prairies of Illinois, 

THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotton regions, while the 
goil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel thaa 
that raised further North. 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such won- 
derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middie States 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers. The area of Illinois i# 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it will 
support twenty milions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable !akes and rivers, 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastern aad 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 
Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 


the soil; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost untouched, The invariable rule that the mechanic arts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at am 


early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the belief that 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of Illinois in various manufaciuring employments, 
RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS, 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, go 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, and muss 
consequently every day increase, 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is oniy $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,716 80, and we may reasongbly ea 
pect that im ten years it will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION, 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 per 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present popula- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than those of 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 
35,060,000 bushels, whiie the corn crop yields not less than 149,- 
000,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
posed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpassed 
by any on the globe. 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They sell 
only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultivate. The road has been constructed through theee 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850, the population 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was only 335,5' 
since which 479,293 have been added; making the whole popula- 
tion 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

Asan evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of grain, 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line last 

ear, 

‘ EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-scheol system 
encouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue for 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 
the church and schoo!-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ae 
cording to location, quality, etc. First-class farming lands sel 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of sub- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio of 
1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of sale for the bulk of 
these lands will be 

ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six percent, 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six years 
from date of sale; and four notes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six, or seven years from date of sale; the contract stipu- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of sale, 
so that at the end of five years one-half shall be fenced and under 
cultivation. 

TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at stx 
dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five doRars, 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, 
prices, and terms of payment, can be had on application to 

J. W. FOSTER, 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, AL 

For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situated upom 
the Illinois Central Railroad, see pages 188, 189, and 190, APPLE- 
TONS RalLWAY GUIDE. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying 6 human nature 
of any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap- 
plications have been erternai, giving merely temporary relief 
At last ap infernal Remedy has been discovered ia 


“ Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever”! years’ trial asa test of its merits, before 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our mest 
influeatial citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew~ 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon & SURE ovRs; i 
does ita work quietly but surely cmnanea system, while 
it removes every vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Fraal- 
lin street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J, Woop & Co., No, 444 Broadway, New York, af 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Dr. Tobias’ 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


OR THE CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISMs 

Headache, Toothache, Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Cats, 

Colic, Bowel Complaints, Dysentery, Croup, etc. For all of the 
above we warrant a speedy cure. 

RememBek' This article is a success, not an experiment. Fot 
Fourteen years it has been tested, and never has failed in a sia- 
gie instance. For Curonto Rugumarism, Pains 1s THe LIMss, 
etc., bear in mind, relief is certain, and a positive cure is sure te 
follow. 

Heapacue of all kinds—we warrant to cure. 

For Purrip Sore Taxnoat, Quinsr, and Diearaerts, it is & com 
tain remedy, and has saved hundreds the past three months, 

For Coveus, Cotps, and Inrivenza, it cannot be beat. 

CROUP, CROUP ! it positively cures—it is the only remedy 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint, 

Drsznresy, Coiic, Cramp, and Ayrrctions or tHz Bowats arg 
instantly cured. It does not constipate, like many medicines, 
but carries off the bad secretions, and a healthy action follows, : 

We are confident if once used no family will be without it. 

Price 25 and 50 cents. 














DB. TOBIAS’ | 
Venetian Horse Liniment. | 


Pint Bottles only 50 cents. 


For Lamenrss, Cours, Gatis, Sprarns, Cotto, Sorz Tanoars, 
Ovesazatixa, Bavises, eto. It is warranted cheaper and better 
than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc., by this Lini- 
ment, in many instances after having been tarned out as useless. 
Orders are constantly received from the racing stables of Ba 
gland for fresh supplies of invaluable article. 

None genuine uniess signed S. I. TOBLAS, 

Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 





Office, Ne. 56 Cortlandt street, New York. 





















Kumily Beading. 


BEAUTIFUL MAUD. 
BY TASSO CORBER, ESQ. 


hb 
@eop merning to thee, beautiful Maud, 
Coming so briskly out of the mist ; 
What make thy feet so early abroad, 
Bre the autumn sun the hill has kissed ? 
What art thou doing in my heart, sweet Maud, 
Tripping in beauty so early abroad ? 
















































it. 
Goed morning to thee, beautiful Maud, 
What makes my heart leap up to my mouth, 
As I see thee coming so early abroad 
From the woodbine cottage in the south ? 










What art thou doing in my heart, sweet Maud, 
Tripping in beauty so early abroad ? 
i ; 


va 


’ Ill. 
Goed morning to thee, beautiful Maud, 
‘ T cannot but meet thee all ef the day, 
In thy snow-white hevd so early abroad, 
And theu always bearest my heart away: 
What art thou doing in my heart, sweet Maud, 
Tripping in beauty so early abroad ? 































































Iv, 

Thou art out of my sight, O beautiful Maud, 
With thy dreamy eyes and nut-brown hair ; 
But should I not meet thee to-morrow abroad, 
*Twould drive my soul almost to despair! 
Alas! thou hast ruined my heart, sweet Maud, 

Tripping in beauty so early abroad. 


TE TR, ERR Cm 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Tuat the consequence of vice is misery and ruin is 
a trite saying, but one that is often verified by sad 
experience. The pages of biography afford many 
eonspicuous illustrations of its truth. Among these 
Hlustrations, the lives of men esteemed for worthy 
sympathies and for many amiable characteristics— 
whe were the victims rather than the votaries of vice 
—frequently occur. 

Among the distinguished Jit¢erateurs of the earlier 
part of the present century, the name of Hartley 
Goleridge occupies a prominent place. He possessed 
eminent abilities as a poet, and rare gifts as a socialist. 
He was naturally amiable and well intentioned, and 
was universally beloved. But early in life he became 
a victim to intemperance. The vice grew upon him 
with advancing years ; and his career was embittered 
by outward disgrace, and an inward sense of shame; 
by the loss of his moral freedom, and the reproaches 
ef a sensitive conscience. He knew from experience 
the truth of his own striking lines : 

** Just heaven instructs us, with an awful voice, 
That conscience rules us, e’en against our choice. 
Our inward monitress to guide and warn, 

If listened to ; but, if repelled with scorn, 

At length, as dire remorse she reappears, 
Works in our guilty hopes and selfish fears, 
Still bids remember and still cries too late, 
And while she scares us, goads us to our fate.” 

Mrs. Martineau, in The Atlantic, relates some in- 
eidents of Coleridge, the morale of which cannot fail 
te impress the reader : 


“The Hutchinsons must remember him. He was 
one of the audience, when they held their concert 
under the sycamores in Mr. Harrison’s grounds at 
Ambleside ; and thereupon he wrote a sonnet, doubt- 
Jess well known in America. When I wanted his 
j leave to publish that sonnet in an account of ‘ Frolics 
with the Hutchinsons,’ it was necessary to hunt him 
up, from public-house to public-house, early in the 
morning. It is because these things are universally 
knewn, * * * * because he was spoken of by 
drivers and lax artisans as an ale-house comrade, 
that I speak of him here, in order that I may testify 








will eome at length to experience a feeling of aban- 
denment as sad as that of Burns, when, during illaess, 
he eomposed the melancholy prayer : 
“ Fain would I say, ‘Forgive my feul offense,’ 
Fain promise never more to disobey ; 
Bat should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might desert fair virtue’s way, 
Again in folly’s path might go astray, 
Again exalt the brute and sink the man; 
hen how should I for heavenly mercy pray, 
Who act so counter heavenly mercy’s plan— 
Who sin so oft have mourned, yet to temptation ran?” 
If we would be safe against a ruinous course, if we 
weuld avoid a life as erratic as that of poor Hartley 
Coleridge, and an end as melancholy, we must 
remain ignorant of what vice really is, and foster and 
strengthen those sublime principles that produce that 
ignorance, till the moral resolution of a Regulus, a 
Zwingle, a Luther, is ours. H. Borrerworru. 





THE ELM. 


I saw a stout old tree 
Down by the swelling sea, 
An elm of a hundred years, 
Outliving the hopes and fears 
Of three generations of men ; 
Broad and massive around, 
Tough and rugged and sound, 
Finnly fixed in the ground, 
And straight as at two-score and ten. 


Year by year had flown— 
Beys te manhood grown— 
And still the elm stood firm— 
A sentinel grim and stern, 
Down by the ocean shore, 
Watching the heave and swell 
As the waters rose and fell, 
And the ships that came and went, 
Their sails to the breezes bent, 
Sweeping the ocean o’er. 


A sterm rose up from the sea, 
And the winds of heaven set free, 
Swept over the ocean 
In wildest commotion, 
Now rusbing and raging along, 
Impetuous, conflicting, and strong,— 
Swelling and roaring, 
Their fury outpouring, 
Now staggering and reeling, 
In wild eddies wheeling, 
As clashing and closing, 
Two currents opposing, 
From opposite quarters, 
Met over the waters. 
The forked lightnings flashing, 
The deep thunder crashing, 
Till the ocean in anger, 
Areused from its languor, 
Went swelling and rumbling 
And tossing and tumbling, 
Now lashing and beating 
Its shores, then retreating, 
Till the wild tempest meeting 
Drove back the dark waves 
With deep, sullen roar, 
In mountainous billows, 
Against the steep shore. 


Se the tempest came leaping 
And dashing and sweeping 
And twisting and twirling 
And winding and whirling, 
As if to o’erwhelm 
The sturdy oid elin 

That grew by the side of the sea. 
And creaking and groaning 
And sighing and moaning, 
As the gale swept o’er it, 
The elm bowed before it. 
All day, till the night 
Clesed over the fight, 
Did the winds and the ocean 
Tn wildest commotion 

De battle against the stout tree. 





how he was beloved and cherished by the best people | 
in his neighborhood. I can hardly speak of him my- 
self as a personal acquaintance ; for I could not ven- } 
ture on inviting him to my house. I saw what it was | 
to others to be subject to day-long visits from him, 
when he would ask for wine, and talk from morning 
te night,—and a woman, solitary and busy, could 
net undertake that sort of hospitality ; but I saw how 
forbearing his friends were, and why,—and I could 
sympathize in their regrets when he died. I methim : 
in company occasionally, and never saw him sober; 
but I have heard from several common friends of the 
eharm of his conversation, and the beauty of his | 
gentle and affectionate nature. «© * * *« * *) 
* + + »* His mind was developed by the conver- | 
satien of his father and his father’s friends; and he | 
himself had a great friendship wich Professor Wilson, 
whe always stood by him with a pitying love. He 

had this kind of discursive education, but no dis- 

cipline ; and when he went to college, he was at the 

mercy of any who courted his affection, intoxicated 

his imagination, and then Iced him into vice. His 

Memoir shows how he lost his fellowship at Oriel 

College, Oxford, at the end of his probationary year. 

He had been warned by the authorities against his 

sin ef intemperance ; and he bent his whole soul to 
get through that probationary year. For eleven 
months and many days of the twelfth he lived soberly 
and studied well. Then the old tempters agreed, in 
Londen, to go down to Oxford, and get hold of Hart- 
ley. They went down on the top Sf the coach, got 
aecess to his room, made hii drunk, and carried mini 
wih them to London, and he was not to be found 

when he should have passed. The story of his death 
is but teo like this. 

“lis fellowship lost, he came ruinously humbled 
to live in the District,” at first under compulsion to 
take pupils, whom of course he could not manage. 
On the death of his mother, an annuity was purchased 
for him, and paid him quarterly, to keep him out of 
debt, if possible, He could not take care of money, 


by =e often hunzr? and often begged the loan } 
w. & oapence; and when the publicans made him 
welcome to what he pleased to have, in consideration | 
of the company he brought together to hear his won- 


derful talk, his wit, and his dreams, he was powerless 


' 


in their snare. | 
| 









































































































~ * . * ¥ + 
“In the midst of the great black frost at the elose 
ef 1848, he was at a small dinner-party at the house 
ef a widow lady, about four miles from his lodgings. 
During dinner some scandal was talked about some 

friends of his to whom he was warmly atiached. Ile | 

became excited on their behalf,—took champagne be- | 
fore he had eaten enough, and, before the ladies left 
the table, was no longer master of himself. His host, 
a very young man, permitted some practical joking : 
brandy was ordered, and given to the unconscious 


te walk home alone. The man took him through 
Ambleside, and then left him to find his way the other 
two miles. The cold was as severe as any ever 
known in this climate, and it was six in the morning 
when his landlady heard some noise in the porch, and 
found Hartley stumbling in. She put him to bed, put 
hot bricks to his feet, and tried all the proper means, 
and in the middle of the day he insisted upon getting 
up and going out. Hecalled at the house of a friend, 
Dr. S——, near Ambleside. The kind physician 
seelded him for coming out, sent for a carriage, took 
him home, and put him to bed. Ie never rose again, 
but died on the 6th of January, 1849. 

“It was sweet as well as sorrowful to see how he 
was mourned. Everybody, from his old landlady, 
who cared for him like a mother, to the infant school- 
ehildren, missed Hartley Coleridge. I went to his 
faneral at Grasmere. The rapid Rotha rippled and 
dashed over the stones beside the church-yard; the 
yews rose dark from the faded grass of the graves, 
and in mighty contrast to both, Helvellyn siood, in 
wintry silence, and sheeted with spotless snow. 
Among the mourners Wordsworth was conspicuous, 
with his white hair and patriarchal aspect. Ile had 
mo cause for painful emotions on his own account; 
for he had been a feithful friend to the doomed victim 
who was now beyond the reach of his tempters. 
While there was any hope that stern remonstrance 
might rouse the feeble will and strengthen the suffer- 
img conscience to relieve itself, such remonstrance 
was pressed, and when the case was passed hope, 
Werdsworth’s door was ever open to his old friend's 
zon.” 

Vice possesses a strong and almost irresistible 
pewer to retain its victim. He who has learned its 
seeret attractions is possessed of a fearful knowledge. 
The vice with whose fascination he has become 
aequainted, will be to him a life-long temptation, 


eee tog OE PALE 


» and en every occasion suited to ensnare 







| him. indulgence will render him more 
’ powerless and against temptation ; and he 


* English Lake District. 
















good mother in a despairing tone—“ what shall I do 
| with you? 
Oh, what a dirty face—and those hands—and that 
apron—and just see the mud on your pants and shoes. 
Literally baked in mud! 


old of the door he had so eagerly opened, to ask his 
mother if he might have her pudding stick and a basin 


his mother’s yehement words that he forgot what he 


Hartley; and by eleven o’clock he was clearly unfit 


sven if he gains a mastery over it. It will present 
itself to his mind in every form it can make itself 


But, firm as a rock, 

It bore the rude shock, 
And when the clouds broke in the morn, 
The elm had weathered the storm, 
And gallantly stood at its post— 
Guarding the storm-beaten coast, 
Watching the ships come and go 
And the dark waters toss to and fre. 


J. H. M. 
Brookline, Mass. 


CLEAN CIOTHES versus MUD PIES. 


—-— 


izra Moore!’ exclaimed a kind, 





“Ezra Moore! 


Was there ever such a looking child? 


You dirty little thing !”’ 
And the young culprit stood abashed on the thresh- 


of soap-suds. The poor child was so astounded by 
came for, and stcod still just on the point of erying. 
His liitie lip was puckered up and his eyelids drooped 
over the springing tears, aud he looked as if he had 
received a real heait-blow. His distress touchea 2"” 
loving mother’s heart in a moment, for much as she 
loved clean faces and clean clothes, she loved her lit- 
tle boy a good deal better. So she bade him come 
to her, enveloping diit and all in her affectionate 
arms, and looking intently over ihe little face to find 
a clean spot big encngh for a kiss. 

Did she find it ? 

Oh, yes, above the rim of his cap, pushing the hrir 
oft from his fair white forehead, she found a nice, 
sweet nlace for one, two, three. And they did her 
good, and little Ezra too, for somehow kisses al ways 
make us feel betier. 

Then she commenced telling him a story. 

“ Once there was a liitle boy by the name of Simon 
Peters.” 

“That’s a funny name,” said Ezra. 


a 
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that. She always hed seme beautiful thing to show 
him, or @ pretty story to tell, or something nice te 
give him, a bit of cake or an orange. So when his 
mother told him to go there on his way home and bor- 
rew this book, he said, ‘ All right,’ and trotted off as 
happy as could be. But I am sorry to say that before 
sehool was out, the child had forgotten all about his 
clothes, and was a sight tobe seen. He met that day 
with a number of sad mishaps. He tore his sack, 
lost the pin out of his collar, got his curly locks more 
than usually tangled, and his hands and face were 
grim with dirt. Then he had had a very hatd spelling 
Jesson, and had missed it over and over again, until 
he became quite discouraged, and began to «ry. And 
ch, you never saw such work as the tears made on 
his dirty little face. They made streaks alldown his 

cheeks, and when he rubbed his eyes withhis dirty 

fingers, the black stains settled all about hem. If 
Simon had looked at himself then in the zlass, he 

weuld have been frightened perhaps, but ly had no 

glass to look in, and after he got over his tpuble he 

forgot ell about it, and never thought I supose but 

that he looked as nice as ever. And in this trim he 

started for Mrs. Pierson’s, and knocked at he base- 

ment door. The German cook Wilhelmisa—they 

called her Mina—looked out of the kitchen, axl seeing 

threugh the side-light a little chap with hij cap all 

awry, his collar hanging, and his hair smrled all 

around his face, thought of course that it wes one of 

the beggar children that troubled her so mith every 

day for cold victuals.” 

“*Notting, notting, get gone,’ she shoutd, very 
loudly, without coming to the door, for she was angry 
that she had to leave the nice sauce she was making 
for her dinner. 

“ What was Simon to do now? He couldrt get in, 
for the door was lecked, and he didn’t feel willing to 
geo home without the book. He stood still a few 
minutes with his finger in his mouth thinking, and 
then he knocked again. This time he tookcare not 
te show his face at the side light. Mina heard him 
and began to mutter : 

“«Te young begars—te plague—it does take te 
whole time to go to te door,’ and seizing a plate of 
eeld buckwheat cakes, she rushed through the hall, 
and opening the door just a little way, thrust them 
into the child’s face. ‘ Dere, take them, te frits— 
and get gone,’ she cried, as she almost threw them 
at him. 

‘* Poor little Simon! He never felt so ashamed in 
all his life. He hardly knew what to do or say. 
But the cook, perceiving in an instant that the child 
did not take the ‘cold victuals,’ opened the door a 
little wider, and gave a good look at him, jusi as he 
had plucked up covrage enough to say : 

“<Pm nota beggar, Mina—I den’t want the fritters. 
I came to borrow 2 book for my mother.’ 

‘*« My gootness, leetle Simon, isit you?’ exclaimed 
the girl as she drew back the plate. ‘I tinks it is te 
begars all of te time. Come in, little poy, go up 
stairs.’ 

‘ Simeon got his bock and went home, but he didn’t 
eH his mother what had happened. He was too 
ashamed. She had often said, ‘If you do tear and 
soi] your clothes so, Simon, you'll surely be taken for 
2 little beggar,’ and now that very thing had come 
to pass—the very thing, and he couw!dn’t make up his 
mind to tell his mother of it. As seon, however, as 
he came into her presence, her quick eye discovered 
the sad condition of things. 

“« Si,’ said she, ‘have you been into Mrs. Pierson’s 
in that plight? 

«6 Yes’m.’ 

“ «Well, I wonder she didn’t turn you out of doors 
as a loafer.’ 

“Simon never said a word, but he thought. And 
T'll tell you, Ezra, what he thought. He made up his 
mind that day that he would never be mistaken for a 
beggar-boy again—never. And he never was. His 
mother was quite surprised by the change that took 
place in him, he became so careful and tidy. She 
eeuld not tell how it had come about, until one day 
ske called at Mrs. Pierson’s, and that lady told her 
what had happened. 

“<«Tam giad of it,’ said she; ‘ithas been a good 
lesson to the child.’ ” 

Then little Ezra thought it might be a good lesson 
to him too, for he went right away and washed his 
face and hands, and tidied himself up nicely. And 
when ke made sand-pies or buiit mud-forts after that, 
he bethought himself of the old plaid sack that hung 
in the basement hall, and diessed himself for his 
work. 

“ Well, ’tisn’t wicked to be dirty.” 

“Isn’tit? I don’t know about that, little boy. At 
any rate, it’s wicked to be careless, and not mind 
your mether, and make her so much more trouble 
and work than you need to. I think it is breaking 
two commendments—the one that says, ‘Children, 
obey your parents,’ and the Savior'’s geldsa rufe. 
And I think it is wicked to be careless and upiidy 
when you are children, because you are thus forming 
bad habits for your after life, when you ought to be 
forming good ones. Ask your mamma what she 
thinks about it.” H. E. B. 


Se ec 


THE ANGEL OF THE LORD. 


“Tre angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him, and dclivereth them.”—PsaLms xxxlv, 57. 











Tn the deep watches of the night, 
When slumber closes every eye, 

I wake, and seek with yearning sight 
The encamping angel drawing nigh. 


With bending head and folded wing,— 
T cannot see that love-lit face,— 

So dim, to shadowy a Thing,— 
It melts inte the night’s embrace. 


Yei comes o’er me celestial calm, 
A blest repose, a peaceful prayer, 
I hear faint music of a psalm, 
A holy lull is in the air. 
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I trust the Lord ; I foid my hands 
In suppliance upon my breast, 

And leave to him the dropping sands 
That waste my pulse, and 8 cetly rest. 


And when death-shado-ws o'er me steal, 
+1 i , ‘- 
Wilt thou draw “earer, holy guest, 
The glory of th:y form reveal, 


And beat me upward to the blest? 


= 
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“Yes, but he was a dear little boy, about as big as 
you, with the sweetest face and soft flaxen curls.”’ 

“Flax! What, did they grow?” 

“No, they were the color of fiax, and as “ine and 
soft and silky. His skin was white as @ ‘wily, and his 
eyes as blue as the sky. His moth ey used to love 

dearly to dress him up in his clean, sack and panties, 
with a little white collar on hig neck, and then wita 
her brush and long fingers {ay his beautiful hair in 
pretty curls all around bis face and neck. He looked 
| sweet enough to kiss then all over his face,” said 
mother, looking sGrrowfully at her forlorn little Ezra. 
“Well, every morning she used to fix him nicely 
and send him to school, and her last words always 
were, ‘Be a good boy, Simon, and be sure to keep 
ycurself clean.’ But, I am serry to say, Simon was 
forgetful, and very, very careless. When he came 
home froin school you would scarcely have known 
him as the same little boy that looked so like a sweet 
flower in the morning.” 

“ Why ?”’ 

“ Because he was in such a mess. Ile forgot his 
mother’s instructions, and when he went out to re- 
cess, he went into the sand-pies and mud-cakes with 
as much eagerness as you do. Oh, how he liked to 
play in the dirt!” 

* Well, J think his mother ought to let him.” 

“Ob, she was perfectly willing at proper times. 
When school was done, and Si, as they called him, 
had eaten his dinner, then his mother would put on 
his old freck and shoes, and let him go out in the yard 
and inake just as many mud-pies as he wanted to. 
But when she dressed him for school, she wanted 
him to take care of his clothes, and keep himself neat 
and clean—don’t you see? That's what I told you 
this morning—don’t you remember? I told you not 
to play in the dirt with that new apron on an@ nice 
pants, but when you wanted to go into the lot to build 
your fort and make bricks, you must come in and _put 
on your old plaid sack.” 

“ Yes, mamma, but I forgot ;”” and Ezra looked up 
with an expression that would have been very sweet, 
no doubt, if it had not been so distorted by the lines 
of dirt all round his eyes and mouth. o 

“Now, I'm going to tell you ‘what happened to 
Simor, to make him feel dreadfully ashamed. One 
day his mother dressed him with apecial care, and 
told him he must keep himself ‘ special nice,’ forrwhen 
school was out she wanted him to go to Mrs. Piersor’s 
and borrow Adam Bede for her.”’ 

“ Who’s Adam Bede ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s the name of a book.” 

“ Now Simen liked to go te Mrs. Pierson’s. She had 
no children, but she loved them very much, and Simon 
was her particular little friend. She used to call him 
her ‘little apostle,’ but then you can’t understand 





PUSS IN BOOTS. 


Lookinc from my sitting-room window this morn- 
ing, I saw two singular appendages to the lowest 
branch of 2 Siberian crab-apple tree. They swung 
side by side, and seemed a sort of compromise be- 
tween an apple and a banana! Wondering if this 
was some new freak of Pomona, I walked out to ex- 
amine. They proved to be two green calico bags, 
whose irregular but plentiful stitches testified to the 
smaii fingers thet had made them. The bags were 
filed with corn meal, and hung with the mouths wide 
open. I stood a moment, puzzled; then my eye lit 
upon two little figures lying (apparently) asleep, like 
the Babes in the Wood. The girl’s hair shone like 
streak of sunshine in the grass, and two deep dim- 
ples betrayed that the sleep was feigned. As for the 
boy, he shut his eyes so tightly, I could hardly see 
their long, black fringes, while his roguish mouth 
shewed the white grinners nearly from ear to ear. 

“Hey! little ones, what prank is this ?”’ 

“Don't speak loud,” said the girl; “you'll frighten 
the birds. We are playing Puss in Boots.” 

“liow Puss in Boots ?”’ 

“Why, you know, she spread a bag half filled with 
meal upon the ground. While she pretended to be 
asleep, the rabbits came aud ran into the bag, and 
then she jumped up as quick as a wiok and caught 
them. So we thought we'd play Pass in Boots with 
ihe birds; and if you will believe it, the birds really 
co come and eat out af the bags every’few minutes.” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “it is such fan! The two 
cunningest sparrows that have their nest in that twin 
honeysuckle keep coming, and we only play we 
catch them; ‘cause, if we tried, it would frighien 
them, and we-wouldn't do that for anything.” 

Sure enough, as we stood talking with low voices, 
two tiny brown chipping birds hopped along the 
branch, took a wee-crumb from each bag, gave & 
satisfied chip, and hopped away. The children’s eyes 
cilated with delight#o have me thus.witness the suc- 
cess of their experiment. Walking away, If said to 
woyself, “Go on with your innocent stratagems. If 
‘Heaven lies about our infaacy,’ it surely lingers 
over the childhood of those who make the Birds, the 
leeves, the winds, the shifting scenery of the:seasons, 
their companions.” 

Methinks nothing can equal the tender grace of an 
affectionate child. I asked this same litile boy, last 
, evening, ‘‘ Have you called your grandma to tea?” 

; “Yes. When I went in to call her she was asleep, 
and I didn’t know how I'd waken‘ her. I didn’t wish 
te holler at grandma, nor to: shake her; so I kissed 


t after such a lapse of time, 








her cheek, and that woke her very softly. Then I 


Tan pretty loud, ‘Grandma, tea 
is high by L-4 knew what woke her.”’ 

Do we find anyt!& more sweet, delicate, and 
lovely than this the annals of poetry? Cam con 
ventionality imp’V€ upon such politeness, spenta- 
neous in the he«t of a zix years’ boy ? 

RoepeExse. 


fHE DEAD SsOLDIzR. 
(Trosslated for The Independent from the German.) 


BY HENRY LOSCH. 


On battle-field incumbered 
A seldier dead lies there, 
Fergetten and unnumbered 
Though ’mong the first his spear. 





Of all the generals mounted 
Who pass with starry dress, 

None thinks that that much wounded 
Deserved a star not less. 


One sees for many lying 
Moch grief and asking there, 

But for that soldier dying 
There was no word, no tear. 


Yet far, in home’s bright dwelling 
A father one eve said— 

With keen foreboding’s telling— 
“T fear my son is dead.” 


There sits a mother crying, 

“Ged help!” she prays to heaven, 
“The spirit of the dying :— 

The clock stopped at eleven!” 


There murmurs a pale maiden 
In evening’s dim twilight : 
“Though dead—in this heart laden— 
He still lives day and night!” 


These friendly souls are sending, 
As warm as e’er did leve,— 

For him whose life’s just ending,— 
Their ardent tears above. 


A cloud those tears is hiding, 
And by kind heaven bound 
It swiftly them is guiding 
Te that far distant ground. 


As dew those tears are falling 
There on that soldier’s head, 

That he whom heaven was calling 
Be net an unwept dead. 





CLERICAL “BLUES.” 


To THe Eprrors or Tur INDEPENDENT: 

I was very tired and very “blue.” Everything 
seemed to go wrong. My sermon was not finished, 
and I eculdn’t write to suitme. The church did not 
seem to be progressing at all. True, there had been 
seme conversions, and the members were growing 
more united and more prayerful. But I wanted to 
see much more success. All the responsibilities of 
the church seemed to rest upon me. Many things 
annoyed me. Everything seemed dark. I was 
almost ready to give up preaching and go into some 
other employment, where at least I could be free from 
such a crushing responsibility. What should I do? 
Ah! a lucky thought! “Til go and take a ride. It 
is a splendid day, and 1 know I shall feel much better 
for it. And Ili go horseb2ck, too. I have not been 
on a horse for years.’’ “Ah! but there is the prayer- 
meeting to-night, and I must prepare for that.’ 
“Let tle prayer-meeting go for once.” ‘Yes; there 
is Chaslie, toc. He will certainly be glad to get out 
of the stere on such a day as this on any pretext.” 

By the way, Charlic is a splendid fellow—genial, 
witty. quick and ready in his sympathy, truthful, 
reliable, and in all respects just such a companioa 
as a “blue” minister would like to take on such an 
expedition as this Our plan was soon put into exe- 
cution. I went to the livery-stable, got the best 
horse I eould ficd, and agreed to pay a good price for 
him. Charlie got his, and off we started. We went 
now fast, now slow, now walking, now pacing, now 
galloping, up hill and down. Every moment was one 
of keen enjoyment. Troubles and cares were ali 
left behind. We didn’t carry the responsibilities of 
the church with us, you may be sure. After a two- 
hours ride we returned very much refreshed, and 
reacy for any work. 

RECIPE FOR CLERICAL “' BLUES.” 

“ When you feel ‘ dlue,’ very ‘blue,’ go to the best 
livery-stable in your vicinity : grt the best horse you 
can find, and poy a good round price for him; take 
Charlie along with you ; and then go, feeling it to be 
a Christian duty to get the worth of your money back 
again.’’ 

Mem.—We had a good prayer-meeting that night. 

Uncie Neb. 








An Anrist anD Port.—A Rhode Island corre- 
spondent writes to us as follows : 

“ Among the many articles that J have read in The 
Independent with ceep interest, the poem by Story, 
“¥raneis If. and Garibaldi,’ seems to me one of un- 
usual merit. I have had the pleasure of seeing some 
of Story’s sculpture, but I was not aware that he pos- 
sessed such eminent abilities in another art. Shall 
we hear from him often?” 








Selections. 


THE TWO SISTERS. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





the simple and domestic inci- 
deemed hardly worth relating 
awakened a degree of in- 
terest a hundred years ago in the principal seaport of 
the Bay of Massachusetts. The rainy twilight of an 
autemn day, a parlor on the second floor of a house, 
plainly furnished, as beseemed the circumstances of 
its inhabitants, yet decorated with curiosities from 
beyond the sea, and a few specimens of Indian manu- 
facture—these are the only particulars to be presented 
in regard to scenes and seasons. Two young and 
comely women sat together by the fireside, nursing 
their mutual and peculiar sorrows. They were the 
recent brides of two brothers, a sailor and a lands- 
man, and two successive days had brought tidings of 
the death of each by the chances of Canadian warfare 
and the tempestuous Atlantic. The universal sym- 
pathy excited by this bereavement drew numerous 
condoling guests to the habitation of the widowed 
sisters. “Several, among whom was the minister, had 
yemaived until the verge of the evening, when one by 
one, whispering many comforting passages of Scrip- 
ture, hat were answered by more abundant tears, 
they took their leave, and departed to their own hap- 
pier homes. The mourners, though not insensible to 
ihe kindness ot their friends, hed yearned to be left 
alone. United as they had been by relationship of 
the living, and now more closely so by that of the 
dead, each felt as if whatever consolation her grief 
admitted was to be found in the bosom of the other. 
They joined their hearts, and wept together silently. 
But after an hour cf such indulgence, one of the sis- 
ters. a}l of whose emotions were influenced by her 
mild, quiet, yet not feeble character, began to recol- 
lect the precepts of resignation and endurance whieh 
her piety had taught her when she did not think to 
heed them. Her misfortunes, besides, as earliest 
known, should earliest cease to interfere with her 
regular duties ; accordingly, having placed the table 
pefore the fire, and arranged a frugal meal, she took 
the hand of her companion. 

“ Come, dearest sister, you have not eaten a morsel 
to-day,” she said. “ Arise, I pray you, and let us 
ack a blessing on that which is provided for us.”’ 

Her sister was of a lively and irritable tempera- 
ment, and the first pangs of her sorrows had been ex- 
pressed by shrieks and passionate lamentations. She 
now shrunk from Mary’s words like a wounded suffer- 
er from the hand that revives the throb. 

“There is no blessing for me, neitherawill I ask it,” 
cricd Margaiet with a fresh burst of tears. “,Would 
that it were his will that I might never taste food 

,0Te.”” 
a Yet she trembled at these rebellious.expressions al- 
most as econ as they were uttered, and by degrees 
Mary succeeded in bringing her sister’s mind nearer 
io the situation of her own. Time rolled on, and the 
usual hour of repese arrived. The brothers and their 
brides entered the married siate with no more than 
the slender‘means which then-sanctionedésuch a step, 
and confederated themselves into one-household, with 
equal rights to the parlor, and claiming exclusive 
privileges in two sleeping rooms contiguous to it. 
Thither the widowed ones‘retired, after heaping em- 
bers, upon the fire, and placed a lighted lamp on the 
hearth. The doors of both chambers were left open, 
so that a part of.fhe interior of each, and the beds 
with theiruncloeed curtains, were reciprocally visible. 
Sleep did not steal uponthe sisters at one and the 
same time. Mary experienced the effect often conse- 
quent upon grief quietly borne, and soon sank into 
temporary forgetfulness, while Margaret beeame more 
disturbed and feverish in proportion as the night ad- 


Tne following story, 
dents of which may be 


—— 


vanced with its deepest and stillest hours. She lay 
listening to the drops ef rain that came down in 
monetonous succession, unswayed by breath of wind, 
and a nervous impulse continually causing her to lift 
her head from the pillow, and gaze into Mary’s cham- 
ber and the intermediate apartment. The eold light 
of the lamp threw the shadows of the furniture up 
against the wall, stamping them immovably there, 
except when they were shaken by a sudden flicker of 
the flame. Two vacant arm-chairs were in their old 
perition on opposite sides of the hearth, where the 
brothers had been wont to sit in laughing dignity, as 
| heads of families ; two humbler seats were near them, 
the thrones of that little empire, where Mary and her- 
self had exercised in love a power that love had won. 
The cheerful radiance of the fire had shone upon the 
happy circle, and the dead glimmer of the lamp might 
have befitted their reunion now. While Margaret 
greaned in bitterness she heard a knock at the street 
door. 

“ How would my heart have leapt at that sound 
but yesterday,” thought she, remembering the anxiety 
with which she had so long awaited tidings from her 
husband. “I care not for it now ; let them begone, 
for I will not arise.” 

But even while a sort of childish fretfulness made 
her thus resolve, she was breathing hurriedly, and 
straining her eyes to catch a repetition of the sum- 
mors. It is difficult to be convinced of the death of 
one whom we have deemed another self. The knock- 
ing was now renewed in slow and regular strokes, 
apparently given with the soft end of a doubled fist, 
and was heard through several thicknesses of the 
wall. Margaret still looked to her sister’s chamber, 
and beheld her still lying in the depths of sleep. She 
slightly arrayed herself, trembling between fear and 
eagerness as she did so. 

“Heaven help me!” sighed she ; “I have nothing 
to fear, and methinks I am ten times more a coward 
than ever.” 

Seizing the lamp from the hearth, she hastened to 
the window that overlooked the street door. It was 
a lattice turning upon hinges ; and having thrown it 
back, she stretched her head a little way into the 
moist atmosphere. A lantern was reddening the 
front of the house, and melting its a in the neigh- 
bering puddles, while a deluge of darkness over- 
whelmed the object. As the window grated on its 
hinges, a man in a broad. brimmed hat and blanket 
coat stepped from under the shelter of the projecting 
story, and looked upward to discover whom his appli- 
eation had aroused. Margaret knew him as a 
friendly innkeeper of the town. 

“What would you have, good man Peter?” said 
the widow. 

“ Lack-a-day, is it you, mistress Margaret?” said 
the innkeeper. “ I was afraid it might be your sister 
Mary, for I hate to see a young woman in trouble 
— I have not a word of comfort to whisper to 

or.” 

“For heaven’s sake, what news do you bring?” 
screamed Margaret. 

“There has been an express through the town 
within this half-hour,” said the good man Peter, 
“traveling from the westward jurisdiction, with let- 
ters from the; Governor and Council. He tarried at 
my house to refresh himself with a drop and a morsel, 
and I asked him what tidings on the frontiers. Le 
toki me they had the beiter in the skirmish you wot of, 
and that thirteen men reported slain are well and 
sound, and your husband among them. Besides, he 
is appointed one of the escort to bring the captivated 
Frenchers and Indians home to the province jail. I 
judged you wouldn’t mind being broke of your rest, 
and so 1 stepped over to tell you. Good night.” 

So saying, the honest man departed; and the 
lantern gleamed along the street, bringing to view in- 
distinct shapes of things, and the fragment of a 
world, like order glimmering through a chaos, or 
memory roaming over the past. But Margaret 
stayed not to watch these picturesque effects. Joy 
flushed into her heart and lighted it up at once, and 
breathless and with winged steps she flew to the bed- 
side of her sister. She paused, however, at the door 
ni her chamber, while a thought of pain broke in upon 

er. 

“Toor Mary!” said she to herself. “Shall I 
awaken her to feel her sorrow sharpened by my hap- 
piness? No; I will keep it within my own bosom 
till the morrow.” 

She approached the bed to see if Mary’s sleep was 
peaceful. Her face was turned partly upward to the 
pillow, and had been hidden there to weep ; but a look 
of motionless conteniment was visible upon it, as if 
her heart, like a deep lake, had become calm, because 
its grief had sunk down so far within. Happy it is 
and strange that the lighter sorrows are those from 
which dreams are chiefly fabricated. Margaret 
shrunk from distuibing her sister-in-law, and felt as 
if her own better fortune had rendcred her involunta- 
rily unfaithful, as if altered ard diminished affection 
must be the consequence of the disclosure she had to 
make. With asudden step she turned away. But 
joy could not be repressed, even by the circumstances 

that would have excited heavy grief at another mo- 
ment. Her mind was thronged with delightful 
thoughts, till sleep stole on and transformed them into 
visions more delightful and more wild, like the breath 


tracery on the window. 

When the night was far advanced, Mary woke with 
a sudden start. A vivid dream had latterly involved 
her in its unreal life, of which, however, she could 
only remember that it had been broken in upon at its 
most interesting point. 
hurg about her like a morning mist, hindering her 
from perceiving the distinct outline of her situation. 
She listened with imperfect consciousness to two or 
three volleys of rapid knocking ; at first she deemed 
the noise a matter of course, like the breath she 
drew ; next it appeared a thing in which she had no 
cor.cern ; and hastily she became aware that it was 
&@ summons necessary to be obeyed. At the same 
moment a pang of recollection darted into her mind : 
the pall of sleep was thrown back from the face of 
grief; the dim light of the chamber and the objects 
therein revealed and retained all her suspended idéas, 
aid restored them as soon as she unclosed her eyes. 
Again there was a quick peal upon the street door. 
Fearing that her sister would also be disturbed, Mary 
wrapped herself in a cloak and hood, took the lamp 
from the hearth, and hastened to the window. By 
some accident it had been left unclasped, and yielded 
easily to the hand. ; 

Mary leaned from the window, but did not speak. 

“Who's there?” asked Mary, trembling as she 
looked forth. 

‘the storm was over, and the moon was up; it 
shone upon unbroken clouds above, and below upon 
houses black with moisture, and upon little lakes of 
fallen rain, curling with silver beneath the quick en- 
chantment of a breeze. A young man in a sailor's 
dress, wet as if he had come out of the deptiis of the 
sea, stood alone under the window. Mary recognized 
him as one whose livelihood was gained by short 
voyages on the coast ; nor did she forget that, previous 
to her marriage, he had been an unsuccessful wooer 
for her hand. 

““ What do you seek here, Stephen?” said she. 

“ Cheer up, Mary, for I seek to comfort you,” an- 
swered the rejected lover. “ You must know I got 
home ten minutes ago, and the first thing my mother 
told me was about your husband, so, without saying a 
word to the old woman, I clapped on my hat and ran 
out of the house. I couldn’t have slept a wink 
before speaking to you, Mary, for the sake of old 
times.” 

“ Stephen, I thought better of you!’ exclaimed the 
widow, with gushing tears, and preparing to close 
the lattice, for she was no whit inclined to imitate | 
the first wife of Zadig. a 

« But stop, and hear my story out,”’ cried the young 
sailor. “I tell you we spoke a brig yesterday after- 


of winter (but a cold comparisen) workiag iantastic | 


For a litile time slumber | 








neon, bound in from old England—and whom co you 
think I saw on deck, well and hearty, only he was a 
bit thinner than he was five months ago? Why, it 
was your husband himself,” continued the generous 
seamen. “ He and three others saved themselves on 
a spar when the vessel turned bottom upwards. The 
brig will beat into the bay by dayligat with this wind, 
and you will see him here to-morrow. There's the 
comfort I bring to you, Mary. So, good-night.” 

He hurried away, while Mary watched him witha 
doubt of waking reality, that seemed stronger or 
weaker as he alternately entered the shade of the 
houses or immerged into the broad streak of moon- 
light. Gradually, however, a flood of conviction 
swelled into her heart, in strength enough to over- 
whelm her, had its increase been more. Her first im- 
pulse was to arouse her sister-in-law, and commu- 
picate the new-born gladness. She opened the cham- 


of the night, though not latched, advanced to the bed- 
side, and was about to lay her hand on the slumber- 
er’s shoulder. But then, she remembered that Mar- 
garet would wake to thoughts of death and woe, ren- 


the unconscious form of the bereaved one. Margaret 
lay in unquiet sleep, and the drapery was displaced 
around her; her young cheek was rosy-tinted ; lips 
half-opened in a vivid smile; an expression of joy, 
debarred its passage by her sealed eye-lids, struggled 
forth like incense from her whole countenance. 

“My poor sister, you will awaken too soon from 
that happy dream,” thought Mary. 

Before retiring, she set down the lamp and endea- 
vored to arrange the bed-clcthes, so that the chill air 
might do no harm to the feverish slumberer. But 
| her hand trembled against Margaret’s neck, a tear 
also fell upon her cheek, and she suddenly awoke. 
Their mutual joy was made known, and they wept in 
each other’s arms. 





A Sesriwent rrom Moriry.—There was never 
peace well made witheut a mighty war preceding, 
and always the swerd im tmad is the best pen to write 
bo oem ns ef peace.—Buckhurst to Queen Eliz- 
abeth, 





yhi los in the course | 
her deer, which had been closed in & | bank at Philadelphia. Still he did not say a word. 


dered not the less bitter by the contrast with her fe- | 
licity. She suffered the rays of the lamp to fall on | 
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LINES BY DANIEL WEBSTER, 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD, 

Mr. Wensrer, at more than one period of his life 
dallied with the muses. In 1825 he had the misfer. 
tune to lose a son, three years of age, named Charles . 
represented to have possessed singular attractivg. 
ness of mind and character even at that early age 
On that occasion Mr. Webster iaclosed the followings 
effusion in a letter to his wife : e 


om, thou wast my heari’s delight, 

hy morn of life was gay and cheery ; 

That morn has rushed to sudden night, 
Thy father’s house is sad and dreary. 








I held thee on my knee, my son ! 

And kiss’d thee laughing, kiss’d thee 
But ah! thy little day is dene, 

Thou’rt with my ange! sister sleeping. 


Weeping, 


The staff on which my years should lean 
Is broken ere those years come o’er me; 

My funeral rites thou should’st have seen, 
But thou art in thy tomb before me. 


Thou rear’st to me no filial stone, 

No parent’s grave with tear beholdest ; 
Thou art my ancestor, my son! 

And stand’st in Heaven’s account the oldest 


On earth my lot was soonest cast, 
Thy generation after mine, 

Thou hast thy predecessor pasecd ; 
Earlier eternity is thine. 


I should have set before thine eyes 
The road to Heaven, and showed it clear - 
But thou untaught spring’st to the skies, 
And leav’st thy teacher lingering here. 


Sweet Seraph, I would learn of thee, 
And hasten to partake thy biiss! 
And oh! to thy world welcome me, 
As first I welcomed thee to this. 


Dear Angel! thou art safe in Heaven ; 
No prayer for thee need more be made. 

Oh! let thy prayer for those be given 
Who oft have blessed thy infant head. 


Thy Father! I beheld thee born, 
And led thy tottering steps with care ; 
Before me risen to Heaven’s bright morn, 
My son! my father! guide me there. 





AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS AT THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Ix is exceedingly interesting to watch the progress 
of agricultural pursuits, and the introduction of 
flowers, plants, vegetables, cereals, and animals. If 
has been the custom to assert that this and that tree, 
plant, and vegetable would not grow, the climate was 
too warm, or some other insuperable difficulty ex- 
isted. The success which has attended the intro- 
duction of certain plants, should lead us to be very 
cautious in expressing our opinions before the ex- 
periment is made. 

A few years ago it was stoutly asserted that wheat 
could not be produced, but now more than enough 
can be easily raised for home consumption. Well de 
we remember when an ear of Indian corn was @ 
great rarity, but last week, on the road to Ewa, we 
saw more thantwenty acres of as fine-looking Indian 
corn as ever grew in Massachus: tts or Illinois. Who 
does not remember when it was said roses and 
flowers could not be raisedin Honolulu? and new the 
most beautiful bouquets are gathered at all seasons, 
Strawberries and peaches evea are becoming common 
upon the islands. Only a few years since it was 
thought quite impossible to produce good butter, but 
now an article finds its way to our markets vieing in 
quality with butter from Goshen, N. Y., and we hope 
; that something in the way of cheese will soon be 
| produced ouidoing Cheshire? Why not? Our beef 
and mutton call forth even an Englishman’s com- 
mendation. This, too, is to become a land of honey, 
The old-fozgy wiseacres asserted that in our sunay 
islands the bee would become iazy, and it would ne 
longer be true, 

* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour,” ¢tc, 

We now have busy and industrious bees, and ex- 
cellent honey. Only a few months since ene hive 
was imporied from California, and hives are reckoned 
by scores in some parts of the islands. The honest 
truth is, we do not know what wiil thrive and grow 
in the Sandwich Islands until a fair trial has been 
made. All praise to those who are laboring to intro- 
duce plants, vegetables, flowe:s, and whatever will 
adern our fair islands, renderiug them still more 
lovely and inviting. Only give us churches in eur 
; towns, school-houses in our villages, a happy and 
growing population, waving fields, green pastures, 
numerous herds and flocks, a stable government, and 
where will you find a more desirable home tian upon 
these sunny islands ?— The Friend, April 1st. 











WE REAR NO WAR DEFYING FLAG. 





Tue following vigorous verses, written thirty years 
ago by Robert Story, an English peasant, are pecn- 
liarly applicable to the United States at the present 


| juneture. Had the humble poet been gifted with 2 
| prophetic vision and been permitted to look at our 
| country as it is now exhibited to the world, he could 
not have described the attitude of the Government 
and people better than he has done. We commend 
the spirited little poem to the public : 


We rear no war-defying flag, 
Though armed for battle still; 
The feeble, if he like, may brag~ 

The powerful never will. 

The flag we rear in every breeze, 
Float where it may. or when, 
Waves forth a signal o’er the seas 
Of “ Peace, good-will to men!” 


For arms, we waft across the waves 
The fruits of every cline ; 

For death, the truth tat cheers and saves; 
What mission more sublime! 

lor flames, we send the lights afar 
Outflashed from press and pen ; 

And for the slogans used in war 
Cry—* Peace, good-will to men!’ 


But are there States who never cease 
To hate or envy ours ? 

And who esteem our wish for peace 
As proof of waning powers ? 

Let them but dare the trial! High 
Shall wave our war-flag then, 

And woe to those who vhange our cry 
Of “ Peace, good-will to men!” 





CHRISTIANS, PAY YOUR DEBTS! 


“ Twat man is a jewel of a church-member,” said 
an “ outsider,” in regard tothe subject of our con- 
versation. Continued he: “I persuaded him five or 
six years ago to go through bankruptcy; he did it 
reluctantly, but has labored ever since, and yesterday 
he came and paid me what he owed, and said it was 
the last dollar of his liabilities—all this time he has 
supported a family. That :s an honest man!” 

Do you hear? Is a Christian doing well who 
stakes his honor, his reputation as a follower of 
Christ, his association with those who are lights in 
the world, and raises money on this stake, or o>dtains 
goods, and then goes through a form of law freeing 
him from his legal obligations, and forgets those 
obligations ? 

Is he an honest man? Nay, more; has he not put 
up Christ and his church as good indorsers to his 
own honor, and then repudiated the whole? Has he 
not abused Christ and abused the church? He has 
done more—he has forged the name of his Redeemer 
and the name of the church, and then stepped out and 
left them to pay the debt. Christian, “Owe no man 
anything,” but if you do, pay it if it takes the last 
day of your life to earn the money.—Pacific. 





A GREAT MAN. 


Groncr Lirranp, in his work called the “ Nazarene,” 
thus speaks of President Jackson : “ He was a man 
Well I remember the day I waited upon him. He 
sat there in his arm-chair—I can see bim now. We 
told him of the public distress—the manufacturers 
ruined—the shrouded eagles in crape, which were 
carried at the head of 20,000 ncn into Independence 
square. He heard us all. We begged him to leave 
the ceposits where they were, to uphold the great 


At last one of our members, more fiery than the rest, 
intimated that if tke bank was crushed a rebellion 
might follow. Then the old man arose—I can sec him 
yet. 
“Come,” he shouted in # voice of thunder, as his 
clenched hand was raised high abeve his white hair, 
“ come with bayonets in your hands instead of your pe- 
titions—surround the White House with your legions 
—I-am ready for you! With the people at my back, 
whom yeur gold can neitherawe nor buy, I will swing 
you up around the Capitol—each one of you on & 
i i aman’s !”’ 
are went ikiok,” says the author, “ of that one man 
standing there at Washington, battling nst ~ 
the powess of bank and panic combined, betrayed by 
those in whom he trusted—assailed by all that the 
snake of malice could hiss or the fiend of falsehood 
howl—when I think of that one man plaging his back 
ainst the rock, and folding his arms for the blow, 
while he uttered his vow: ‘I will not swerve 
inch from the course I have taken,’—I must confess 
that the records of Rome—nay, the evades days ef 
Cromwell or N apoleon—cannot fu an instance of 
a will like that of Andrew Jackson, when he 
and fame on the hazard of a die for the 





people's welfare. 


= 
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ae — a 
A REPORTER'S EXE 


Mr. Russert, The London Ti 
now in this country, was sent yee 
report O’Connell’s speeches durin 
tion. The following is told as th 
sion : 

One of the first meetings the n 
tended was in Kerry. Having h 
polite qualities, he thought he wor 
man’s permission to take a verbat 
oration. The “ Liberator’ not on] 
his oiliest manner informed the a 
that “until that gintleman was 
writin’ convaniences, he wouldn’ 
assuming an extra brogue, whi 
unnecessary. Russell was delich 
tions began and were completed : 

“ Are you quite ready?” asked | 

* Quite ready.” 

«Now are you sure you're intire 

“I’m certain, sir. Yes.” 

The crowd becoming excited a 
said, “ Now, ’pon my conscience, 
speech till the London gintleman is 

After waiting another moment o: 
vanced; eyes glistenc’d ; ears wer 
the reportorial pencil arose. Da 
benignant smile on the correspon: 
aucitois, and commenced his sp 
language, to the inexpressible ho 
editor: f The Army and Navy © 
infinite delight of all Kerry. 























THY FAVOR IS | 
A1- 


Fapr, fade, each 
Jesus ismine! 
Break, every tender tie 
Jesu sis mine! 
Dark is the wilderness 
Earth has no resting-ols 
Jesus alune can bless 
Jesus is wine! 


Tempt not my sou! 
esis is 
Here would I ever stay 
esus is mine! 
Perishing things of clay 
Born but for cae brie{ ds 
Pass from my heart av 


Jesus is mine! 


awsy 


vine ! 


Farewell, y: 
Jesus i : 

Lost in ih awaing bri 
Jesus is mine! 


Jesus is mine! 

Welcome, eternity, 

Jesus is mine! 
Welcome, O toved and b 
Welcome, swert scenes | 
Welcome, my Savior's b: 

esus is mine! 
—Vrs. Horati 





FV ERSON 


MRS. J: 


The Milwaukee Press says: “ \ 
Davis, the wife of the sebel chiet 
the anti-slavery sentiinent of the 
may be her views of the present 
We have heard hei express the str 
sentiments in the prescnce of the 1 
cates of slavery. Upon the occas 
of the ‘ Kansas-Nebraska bill,’ an. 
gratulating Mrs. Davis, in our 7 
success of that niuasure, to whi 


ae 
4 


substance: ‘If it has ihe effeet t 
am sorry foril. If the women ot 
consulted in this matter, slavery 
abolished. As for myself, I wo 
menial service of my family than 


bility and care of slaves.’’ 





Foreign Mise 


FROM OUR ENGLISH COR: 





Dr. Perkins to tie Earl of { 
Our venerated friend, Dr. Justin Ps 
his departure from Engleud, addresse 
of Shaftesbury, on England and Am: 
Crisis. It is eight years since that D 
#en, under similar circuinstances, ad 
spected nobleman, showing the eno: 
the way of emancipation, and the 
they would be overcome. It is imp 
Then and this Now together, and als 
in the distant East, with a heart w 
patriotism, seven years since Dr. P. 
sermon—Our Country's Sin, and m 
declaration: “TI ho!d it 


t our below 
in the most imminen! peril, from th 
American slavery, of fo'ling into dee 
and calling down upon itself the s 
heaven, end thus bligh'’s¢, for a lon 


and the highest hopes of 2 suffering | 

Bolemn and affecting words these, 
higher elevation and with th 
tained by men of mere worldly wis 
Statesmanship. Tous ii was profound! 
thi: far-off isle of the sea to join in 
the venerable patriet for his countr; 
seen peril, disgrace, aiid signal judgn 

After describing the ds ep interest a 
seen manifested in DBrilain 
proceeds thus: 


» clearer 


for his « 


“Tn now taking a grateful! and very filis 
land,’ to sct my face towerd my native c 
express to your lordship, aid other Britis 
est hope that they wil! not in this crisis 
fact that the present stragyle chere is 
politica! one. That God has toke 
slavery in hand, and desixus to shake it 
the proximate, if not the immediate agen 
dow efadoubt. Itisan issue inaugurat 
the slaveholders thems+!ves in their wild 
for the present state of things in America. 
though indirectly, res; 
reflection, but in gratefu! acknowledgis 
on freedom, and right, acd on 
Slavery, which our ‘Ia’! 
after year, from the pulpit ‘1 
—among them many his that b 
burn’ trom your lordslip’s own glowir 
worked in our North-ra sta‘es corres} 
Principles, till after exercising unparall 
equally unparalleled injury and abuse, t 
might to stay the wrathfu! \ide, nov 
in open rebellion apd who 


abo 
lana’ has fa 
* platform, t 


the 


ion in its 
greatly depend the leny t and the severi 
the character of its issues. Let me, t! 
countrymen may in no way weaken the} 
brethren, who are so reauy to pour out t 
blood for the cause of God and of man, ¥ 
and go effectually called on them to asser 


A Generovs Sympathetic 
Macmillan’s Magazine, published 
has an article on the American Crisis, 


ness of intelligence and just apprecia 
vation of sentimen', which will che 
can patriots, After a recital descrip' 
its origin, the writer concludes his a 

“ Meanwhile, does not our heart thrill 
Seclings of shame, and admiration, and P 
North girding itself for the battle? Ho 
Americans for their worship of the ‘a 
she merchants of New York —New York 

orth most dependent on its Southern in 
slavers, the stronghold of the Democratic 


forward to pledge their support to the U 
and self-sacrifice which put our sneer(er) 


first time in history, since the days of old 
was under her walls, capital, the mos 
heaven, has shown itsel¢ co irageous, 


Meney chooses to be abvordant: 


¢ the pi 
loyal, securities strugg'e not to fail ” 


“As we look upon these things, ur 
to fee! that these men of the North my 
and flesh of our flesh.’ In spice of the lar 
d’s colonial family, New €ngland, thor 
is still her mother’s truest counterpart, 
merica and you will see that, by a natu 
Bll that is noblest and best has ever s 
Evgiand and Pennsylvania are peoples f 
with them orderly frecdow, and self-reap¢ 
Itable. Virginia, the Carolinas. represen 
Strugg'es and scrambles of broken-down f 
Adventurers, Any gleams of moral beat 
history of the South soon become quenche 
tion of Maryland ends in the disyracefal 
e bright promise of Ge »rgia’s freedom 
ensions between Oviethorpe and the V 
ful Sanctioning of slavery by Whitfield. 
Yolution, even more than before, each ¥ 
Pean emigrants—with one single notewor! 
mans of Texas—has invariably settled 
— And as to the more recent ace’ 
ere One that does not estrange it more | 
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